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THE BROADENING OF THE OUT- 
LOOK IN EDUCATION? 


| ree. as if I owe this assembly an 
apology for speaking on a theme which to 
many may seem well-worn. If I can not 
claim any novelty for my subject, neither 
can I pretend to any expert or first-hand 
knowledge of the work of the schools. But 
perhaps you will allow one whose experience 
of education has been limited to the ad- 
ministrative side to indicate one or two 
conclusions to which that experience has 
led. A further reason for my choice of 
this subject is its intimate connection with 
what is generally recognized as the main 
ducational problem of the day—the edu- 
cation of the adoleseent. It is because I 
think we all feel how important a bearing 
this question has on our social and eco- 
nomic well-being that I venture to bring 
the subject before you. 

The Board of Edueation’s Consultative 
Committee in their recent report on the 
elueation of the adolescent have made 
various recommendations, of which the one 
that seems to have attracted most attention 
is that which deals with the raising of the 
school age to fifteen, as from the year 1932. 
Important as that question is, important 
as is the further recommendation that, a 
great extension of post-primary instruction 
being desirable, sueh instruction should be 
given under a unified scheme of adminis- 
tration, the heart and kernel of the com- 
mittee’s proposals lies in their recognition 
of what I conceive to be a fact of funda- 
ental importancee—that in a large number 

‘Address of the president of the educational 


science section of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science given at Leeds, Septem- 


ber 2, 1927, 


of children wide variations of capacity and 
gifts are to be expected, and that courses 
of instruction must therefore be varied to 
suit. ‘‘Equality,’’ they declare, ‘‘is not 
identity, and the larger the number of 
children to be provided for, the more es- 
sential it becomes that they should not be 
pressed into a single mould.’’ The child 
of practical ability must be catered for as 
well as the child of literary or scientific 
gifts. 

These statements may well appear too 
obvious to need argument. From the day 
when education began to aim at develop- 
ing faculties as well as disciplining them, 
the case for a varied curriculum became 
overwhelming. If moral and perhaps intel- 
lectual discipline may be acquired through 
the study of uncongenial subjects, intellec- 
tual development can surely only come 
with understanding, or when an appeal is 
made to some latent faculty for apprecia- 
tion or creation. <A child to whom the use 
of words is new must have those words 
related to things seen and realized in his 
own experience, or they will be meaning- 
less; once grasped, they awake his reason- 
ing faculties. An appeal, therefore, to a 
love of color, or of animals, or to a child’s 
creative instinct, will equally lay the foun- 
dations of cultural development. Anything 
in human or natural creation that arouses 
interest, that awakes a response, any spark 
that, in Browning’s words, ‘‘disturbs our 
clod,’’ must be an agent, and a powerful 
one, in the great process which we call edu- 
cation. 

It would be ungrateful to the many re- 
formers of the past not to recognize how 
extensive has already been the widening 
of the curriculum both in school and uni- 
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versity. The history of education may in- 
deed be said to be the story of the broad- 
ening of the outlook. We have traveled 
long and far since the cathedral schools of 
the Middle Ages in which, the purpose be- 
ing to train boys for the church’s service, 
whether as choristers or clergy, the instruc- 
tion was confined to Latin, the language of 
the church. Universities, when founded, 
marked a slight extension of function, in- 
asmuch as they trained not only for the 
church but for medicine and the law. But, 
as Professor Adamson points out, in the age 
of chivalry the education of both school and 
university was felt to be unfitted for the 
boy who was destined for the more active 
life of a soldier or an administrator of 
landed estates, and he received training on 
entirely different lines, lines that in some 
respects appear to us to-day as more truly 
cultural, if somewhat superficial. The 
Renaissance added Greek to the curriculum 
of our universities—though do not let us 
forget that the direct intervention of Henry 
VIII. was necessary to secure its admission 
to Oxford—and the ‘‘New Learning’’ of 
that time gave a more humanistic outlook 
to all classical study, but many centuries 
were to pass before the other studies neces- 
sary to a well-balanced curriculum won 
their rightful place in school or university. 

France, from the sixteenth century on- 
wards, had her ‘‘academies’’ in which 
modern languages, mathematics and some 
science were added to the study of the 
classics. Locke, as early as the end of the 
seventeenth century, took another long step 
forward, and stressed the value of manual 
instruction. He urged that it should form 
part of the education of everyone who fol- 
lowed what he termed a ‘‘gentleman’s eall- 
ing,’’ and pointed out the advantage of 
handwork as a recreation for ‘‘one whose 
chief business is with books and study.’’ 
Rousseau and Pestalozzi alike denounced 
the prevailing ‘‘bookishness’’ of the educa- 
tion of their days; Pestalozzi in particular, 
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as we know, laying great emphasis on the 
value of handwork. English public schools 
and grammar schools, however, remained 
dominated by the purely classical tradition 
until the nineteenth century was far ad. 
vanced, though the industrial revolution 
gradually brought into being private 
schools, with a modern and commercial 
bias, but for the most part superficial jn 
their work. Such schools were frequented 
by the sons of manufacturers who regarded 
the classical curriculum as an unsuitable 
preparation for a business career. ‘‘ Acad- 
emies’’ on fairly modern lines were opened 
in Seotland from the middle of the eigh. 
teenth century, but so great was the pres- 
tige of the old classical tradition in north 
as well as south that the Scottish ‘‘acad- 
emy’’ often ended by becoming the gram- 
mar school on a slightly more modern basis. 
Mr. Fearon, however, reporting in 1866 to 
the Schools Inquiry Commission on the 
principal ‘‘burgh’’ schools of Scotland, 
points out that the dependence of thes 
schools on fees and support from public 
funds tended to make their curriculum 
broader than that of the English endowed 
schools, which was too often limited by the 
wording of trust deeds. 

Thring introduced manual work and 
music into Uppingham in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, but until mathe- 
matics, science, modern languages and En- 
glish had won a recognized place in the 
curriculum, only a limited development 
could be expected of subjects still further 
removed from the tradition of the schools 

It may be said that it is only within the 
last twenty or thirty years that we have 
succeeded in establishing a fairly balanced 
secondary curriculum on academic lines 
The claims of English, indeed, in secondary 
schools are hardly yet fully established, 
and the cultural value of music is ly 
slowly gaining recognition. We are 2° 
longer ready to accept the dictum 
William of Wykeham that grammar ('°, 
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Latin) is ‘‘the foundation gate and origin 
of all other liberal arts, without which arts 
of this kind can not be known,’’ but are 
we not too ready to give our assent to the 
view that the study of a foreign language 
s necessary to culture? It is well to re- 
member that the Committee on the Teach- 
ing of Modern Languages expressed the 
opinion that ‘‘in schools where the majority 
of pupils do not stay for more than four 
vears it may be advantageous that, after 
jue trial, a certain proportion should be 
entirely relieved of language study and 
should concentrate their attention on En- 
vlish and the various other subjects which 
can not be neglected in such schools. A 
pupil may have very useful abilities and 
yet be incapable of learning any foreign 
language. In the curriculum of such 
pupils the study of English might be 
much more fully developed than it is at 
present.’’ It may be added that for these 
pupils the study of good translations of the 
best foreign literature, both ancient and 
modern, should greatly assist the attain- 
ment of a broad culture. 

Such being the history of the literary 
and scientific subjects, we need not be 
surprised that the progress of handwork 
has been slow. From 1889 onwards, local 
authorities were empowered to give tech- 
nical instruction, and a generous provision 
of public money was made for the purpose, 
jut the instruction provided was frequently 
in too narrow and specialized a basis to 
have great educational value and therefore 
lacked popularity. Until the Edueation 
Act of 1902 enabled local authorities to 
deal with secondary as well as technical 
education effective coordination of the two 
was Impossible. 

It was not, however, until seven years 
after the passing of the act that the con- 
wultative committee were asked by the 
Board of Education to consider the extent 
‘0 which education by means of practical 
work should be developed in secondary 
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schools. In 1912 the committee reported 
to the effect that secondary education had 
been too exclusively concerned with the eul- 
tivation of the mind by books and the in- 
struction of the teacher, and recommended 
that every secondary school should provide 
for the teaching of some branch of educa- 
tional handwork. Handwork to-day, there- 
fore, is found in some degree in all second- 
ary schools in England and Wales, but, as 
the consultative committee pointed out, 
pressure of work often leaves little time 
for it in the forms preparing for external 
examinations. About 1915 a further step 
was taken, when an alternative course of 
a practical character was introduced into 
a boys’ grammar school in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. The experiment was found 
so successful in creating fresh interest, and 
in its reactions on other studies, that it was 
extended to other schools in the same area. 
Similar experiments existing to-day else- 
where could be mentioned. It is interest- 
ing to find that, in 1926, the Association 
of County Councils, in giving evidence be- 
fore the consultative committee, advocated 
the institution of alternative courses in 
secondary schools. Whether the alterna- 
tives should be within the walls of one 
school or of two seems a point of minor 
importance from the educational aspect, 
though it raises important administrative 
questions. The main desideratum is that 
wherever there is a secondary school of the 
usual type, simpler and more practical 
alternatives should also be available in 
order that the needs of children of vary- 
ing types of ability may be met. We must, 
in fact, begin with the child and make the 
curriculum suit him. The converse policy 
has held the field too long in spite of its 
obvious absurdity. 

Even before the passing of the 1902 Act 
some of the larger school boards had estab- 
lished higher grade schools, many of which 
provided manual instruction—a clear indi- 
cation of the need felt in many quarters 
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for a post-primary school of a more prac- 
tical type than the purely secondary. In 
1895 the Bryce Committee had reported 
favorably on schools of this kind, pointing 
out that they corresponded to the third 
grade of secondary school advocated by 
the Schools Inquiry Commission in 1868, 
and recording their opinion that secondary 
education included technical as well as 
academic subjects. In 1905 the board’s 
consultative committee also expressed them- 
selves strongly in favor of schools which 
would combine a general education with 
some practical instruction in a course ex- 
tending up to fifteen years of age. But 
though grant was allowed for higher ele- 
mentary schools under a minute of 1905, 
the more immediate necessity was felt to be 
the development of the secondary school of 
a purely academic type, with a normal leav- 
ing age of not less than sixteen. 

By 1911, however, the London County 
Council had taken the initiative in develop- 
ing the type of school known as ‘‘central,’’ 
aiming at a combination of practical in- 
struction and general culture in a four- 
years’ course from eleven to fifteen. The 
setting up of similar schools followed in 
other areas in England and in Wales; and 
in 1918 the Education Act made it obliga- 
tory on education authorities to provide 
‘‘practical and advaneced’’ instruction 
either in central schools and central classes, 
or otherwise. 

The Scottish Education Act of that year 
contained no such provision, but Seotland 
for some years had had an alternative to 
‘*secondary’’ education in ‘‘supplemen- 
tary’’ courses for children of the age-range 
of twelve to fourteen, which included prac- 
ti¢al instruction. In the large centers these 
were well staffed and equipped, but in rural 
areas too often both staff and equipment 
were insufficient, the long survival of the 
parochial system making it impossible to 
assemble the older children from various 
parishes at one center, as in England. In 


1919 the establishment of county Education 
Authorities brought a great increase oj 
scholars to secondary schools, but too Many 
of these, it was found, left at fourteen and 
fifteen without taking any certificate. |, 
1923, therefore, the Scottish Edueation 
Department instituted ‘‘advanced (iyi. 
sions,’’ as alternatives to the first part of 
the purely secondary course, but under 
more exacting conditions of staffing thay 
the old supplementary departments, )) 
courses must have a ‘‘common core’’ oi 
English subjects—these having the lion's 
share of the time-table—training in morals 
and citizenship, mathematies (or, for girls, 
arithmetic), art and music. At either end 
of the seale are a number of alternative 
subjects, academic or practical. A foreign 
language is not compulsory. A “higher 
day school certificate’’ is to be taken at tly 
end of the ecourse—normally at the age 
fifteen. A ‘‘lower day school certificate” 
is given a year earlier. 

While, however, it is obvious from 
recital of these facts that some steps hav 
been taken to meet the demand for a wider 
curriculum, the position as we review 
to-day can hardly be considered satisiae- 
tory. Too often our aim appears to be t 
pass on as many children as possible to the 
ordinary secondary school. Here the cur- 
riculum, however admirable an instrument 
of all-round culture for boys and girls of 
scholastic ability, if they remain at school 
until sixteen or later, may be quite u- 
suited to the boy or girl of another type 
who will leave school at the age of fourteet 
or fifteen. Though school life is apprec- 
ably lengthening, only one half of 1 
pupils in secondary schools in England and 
Wales enter for the first schools examina 
tion; only one third of the pupils pas 
Moreover, the consultative committee have 
expressed the opinion that schools or “* 
partments of the practical or ‘moder! 
type are needed for the great majority 0! 
the children in the country ; yet the number 
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of children receiving this type of post- 
primary instruction, though steadily in- 
creasing, is only about one third of the 
number in secondary schools. What are 
reasons for this comparative failure to sup- 
ply what I venture to suggest is the most 
pressing need of our education system as it 
exists to-day ? 

One, I think, is to be found in the fact 
that most persons interested in education 
have been educated mainly on academic 
lines, and therefore have found it difficult 
to realize the need for practical instruction. 
This, we are told, is why the efforts made 
many years ago by Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth to imerease the practical 
training in elementary schools met with 
little sueeess. At a later date the grant 
system was to blame. ‘‘Payment by re- 
sults’’ tended to restrict elementary educa- 
tion to the three R’s, and gave a serious 
vetback to manual training. 

Other reasons were the expense of the 
equipment, the comparative failure of the 
technical instruction given prior to 1902, 
the tardy development, outlined above, of 
the secondary currieulum, and the delay in 
organizing secondary education on a na- 
tional basis. Matthew Arnold’s plea—first 
uttered in the ‘fifties—that secondary 
education should be organized on a national 
basis had fallen on deaf ears. Wales ob- 
tained powers for secondary education in 
1889, but none were available in England 
until the Act of 1902. The varying types 
of higher grade, higher elementary and 
science schools, which in the years following 
1870 were added to the schools of the old 
grammar school type, may well have made 
it appear that the first task alike of the 
board and of the new authorities set up by 
the 1902 Act must be to develop a clearly 
defined secondary school. In recent years 
‘he demand for more secondary schools, the 
need for dealing with many arrears of im- 
provements or developments left by the 
War, and the financial difficulties with 
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which central and local authority alike have 
been beset, have delayed the expansion of 
practical instruction required by the Fisher 
Act. 

Yet another reason may be given. Sec- 
ondary schools have had behind them the 
prestige of the universities, to which their 
curriculum naturally leads, and central 
schools in comparison have sometimes been 
regarded as blind alleys. Universities are 
the crown of our educational system. It is 
a laudable aim that the education of all 
children of scholastie ability should be 
rounded off there—and, on the other hand, 
universities of late years have broadened 
their curriculum to include many techno- 
logical subjects. But their doors are 
guarded, and rightly so, by an examination 
which demands the all-round curriculum of 
the ordinary secondary school. On the 
maintenance of an effective entrance test 
depends to a considerable extent the stand- 
ard of work of the universities, and on the 
standard of the universities depends the 
standard of every school in the country. 
Do not let us make the mistake of judging 
the efficiency of our educational system 
merely by the number of young men and 
women we send to the universities. Let us 
judge it rather by the standard of our uni- 
versities, by the extent to which they are 
accessible to young people of scholastic 
ability, irrespective of circumstances, by 
the adequacy and efficiency of other pro- 
vision for continued or higher education, 
and by the extent to which universities and 
other institutions alike, whole-time or part- 
time, are ministering to the development of 
powers of appreciation, thought and varied 
ability among our people. 

Further, I find it difficult to resist the 
conclusion that our tardy and somewhat 
grudging recognition of the need for prac- 
tical instruction has been due partly to a 
failure to appreciate the psychological is- 
sues involved. There are two things which 
we seem too ready to forget. The first is 
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that not only in the early stages, but also 
in the later—in adolescence—there will be 
no intellectual development without inter- 
est and understanding. The second is that 
if a child is not able to take interest in at 
least some of his lessons, school may be 
positively harmful to his mental develop- 
ment. ‘‘An unsuitable course,’’ said 
Sanderson, of Oundle, ‘‘may not only fail 
to develop, but actually retard progress.”’ 
Yet too many of us, quite unconsciously, 
seem to be guided by Mr. Dooley’s aphor- 
ism that ‘‘it doesn’t matter what you teach 
a child so long as he doesn’t want to learn 
it!’’ 

The value of practical instruction for 
younger children is now fully admitted, but 
too often we seem reluctant to recognize 
what its worth may be higher up in the 
school. Yet Professor Cyril Burt, to whom 
I am indebted for some valuable notes on 
this subject, writes that recent psychologi- 
cal tests have shown that both the range 
and nature of individual abilities differ 
increasingly among older’ children— 
*‘though differences in inborn ability may 
appear quite early among individual chil- 
dren, the degrees to which they differ be- 
come larger and larger, and continue to 
increase (at any rate up to the age of about 
fourteen) almost proportionately with in- 
creasing age.’’ The need for variety of 
curriculum’ increases, therefore, with 
adolescence. 

Again, we have been ready to own the 
worth of practical instruction for the dull 
and backward, and to understand that one 
of its special values may lie in a rapid and 
desirable increase in self-confidence and 
self-respect among such children, but we 
have been slow to grasp the distinction 
between verbal and non-verbal or practical 
ability, and to realize how much ability, 
quite equal to the normal, may fail to show 
itself in the ordinary lessons of school. We 
constantly remind ourselves of the many 
distinguished men who in their school days 
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were held to be of little promise, and yo; 
we hesitate to draw the obvious conclusion 
that their school life should have been able 
to do something more to develop thei: 
special gifts. 

As long ago as 1912 Sanderson. of 
Oundle, expressed the opinion that prob. 
ably the majority of boys thought i 
things, not words, and described how hoy: 
considered dull in elass developed intellee. 
tually when set to work in shops, labors. 
tories, drawing-office or fields. They 
gained in self-respect and confidence and 
returned with good results to subjects which 
previously had been dropped. Their work 
in school had a new interest for them, and 
many such boys had ended by gaining wi- 
versity scholarships. 

But Professor Burt goes further stil! 
**So much of the children’s daily work ir 
after-life,’’ he reminds us, ‘‘will depend 
upon muscular coordination that a training 
in manual dexterity should form a part 0 
the all-round culture possessed by every 
human creature. To perfect their accuracy 
all the muscular mechanisms of the body 
need specific exercise.’’ 

Manual work, moreover, in its finer form 
leads to the development of a sixth or 
‘*kinesthetic’’ sense, which Sir Charles 
Sherrington’s research has shown to depend 
on sense-organs embedded in the museles 
On this depends the prowess of the athlete 
the highest skill of a masseur or trained 
mechanic. It probably reaches its greatest 
perfection in the musician’s ‘‘touch.”” An 
organist has this sense developed not only 
in his hands but in his feet. 

Professor Burt is, therefore, I think 
right in warning us against the popular ané 
exaggerated antithesis between handwork 
and brainwork. ‘‘All handwork,’’ } 
writes, ‘‘that deserves the name is als 
brainwork. The reception and appreelé 
tion of muscle sensation is as much an !"- 
tellectual activity as the reception an 
appreciation of the ‘higher’ sensations tha! 
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are received by the observing eye or by the 
listening ear. Handwork, therefore, may 
claim quite as much ‘intellectual respecta- 
bility’ as reading, writing or arithmetic.’’ 
As the consultative committee have done 
well to remind us, a liberal or humane edu- 
cation is not to be seeured through books 
alone. 

Are we not also in some danger of ignor- 
ing the importance of purpose in learning? 
The child is essentially a practical being. 
His deepest instinet is to create and experi- 
ment; his highest ambition to imitate what 
he sees his elders doing. As adolescence 
approaches, his mind develops new interests 
and powers that are practical rather than 
purely intellectual or academic. The 
sounds of the world reach him through the 
school doors and lure him with the hope of 
a life of greater liberty and more definite 
usefulness. Masters of schools of every 
type ean testify to the number of boys who 
take a new and living interest in their 
school work—of whatever kind it may be— 
from the day that it ean be shown to them 
that it will help to prepare them for their 
future career. This sense of purpose—this 
desire to be of use—seems to me one of the 
finest instincts to be found in young people. 
It must be the task of the school to foster it, 
to direct it to the channels in which it will 
best bear fruit, and the school in its turn— 
and in more classrooms than one—will reap 
the benefit of the new interests aroused. 

There is no need to dwell on the esthetic 
value of much handwork, especially such as 
is taught in girls’ schools. All indoor hand- 
work bears a relation to the art lesson, and 
therefore has a definite part to play in the 
development of eulture. 

Nor must we forget the importance of 
practical instruction as an element in char- 
acter training. It taps fresh sources of 
energy, brings them under control, and is 
valuable to neurotic children in giving 
stability, and to adolescence in preventing 
overwork. At this stage Professor Burt 
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tells us that more concrete and practical 
activities even for the supernormal and 
especially for the bookworm form a whole- 
some corrective. We know how much 
juvenile delinquency is due to the overflow 
of emotional energy and to misapplied man- 
ual skill, and how practical activities have 
proved successful in giving the youthful 
offender a necessary legitimate outlet for 
his energies. 

It is clear, therefore, on educational 
grounds that it is at the post-primary stage 
above all others that we need the greatest 
variety of courses, and of courses that will 
inelude practical instruction. 

But educational reasons are reinforeed 
by considerations affecting our social and 
economic welfare. We can no more afford 
to forget the need for cooperation between 
education and industry than to ignore the 
economie interdependence of the different 
parts of the Empire. On the one hand, we 
recognize variety of character and ability 
as constituting one of the wonders of human 
nature, and believe that partly owing to our 
varied racial strain and partly to our love 
of mental freedom we may claim to possess 
it to an exceptional degree. On the other 
hand, we can not but be conscious of an 
almost equal need of the country and the 
Empire in general for service of varied 
kinds. Only by services of infinite variety 
demanding every possible exercise of 
human ingenuity, initiative and industry, 
ean we hope to find employment for our 
dense and still growing population. In 
particular we in this country need the 
greatest possible development in varied 
ways of productive industry, as the over- 
seas Dominions need the development of 
their vast unpeopled territories. Yet even 
twenty-two years ago the consultative com- 
mittee, in the report to which I have already 
referred, hinted that our education inclined 
to lead boys to desire to be clerks rather 
than mechanics, and deprecated any en- 
couragement being given to enter a profes- 
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sion already at that date overstocked. In 
the years that have elapsed the tendency 
has increased—girls have entered clerical 
occupations in large numbers, and the 
crowding in the professions is greater than 
ever. Possibly this process has been accen- 
tuated since the war by industrial depres- 
sion; but if our productive industries, both 
rural and urban, are to meet the competi- 
tion from abroad which now assails them 
even more fiercely than twenty years ago, 
they urgently need the best ability of varied 
kinds. Schools other than those definitely 
technical in character can not be expected 
to send out trained workers, nor definitely 
to prepare boys and girls for life overseas, 
but schools and departments giving the 
*fadvaneced’’ and practical instruction re- 
quired by the Fisher Act will render rare 
service to the country if they can develop 
a capacity to handle tools common to a 
group of occupations, some knowledge of 
the main principles of our most important 
industries or of industries peculiar to the 
locality, a desire to cooperate in their con- 
tinuance and expansion, the adaptability 
which will enable a worker if need be to 
transfer from one occupation to another, 
and some understanding of the great oppor- 
tunities which our overseas Empire offers 
to the young man or woman of initiative 
who is trained on practical and realistic 
lines. 

There are some, I know, who feel that 
the introduction of machinery and the sub- 
division of labor make it hopeless to expect 
the factory worker to be interested in his 
task. Remembering, however, the interest 
that the average boy is wont to take in the 
interior economy of clocks and motors, the 
unwearying delight of the small boy in 
drawing engines and aeroplanes, I can not 
but believe that the great majority of boys 
could be interested in the machinery of our 
various industries if they were made to 
understand its basie principles; and I feel 
pretty certain that much generous instinct 
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would respond if it were pointed out that 
the introduction of machinery, though jt 
had deprived the individual worker of the 
satisfaction of producing a complete article 
by his own labor, had so cheapened produe- 
tion that millions now could enjoy what iy 
the days of hand labor was procurable only 
by the few. 

The development of repetitive processes, 
however, has emphasized the need of educa. 
tion for leisure, and, it may be added, has 
reinforced the argument that the education 
given should be such as will arouse powers 
of interest and appreciation. One of the 
aims of the school must be to instil a love 
of good literature, music and art, more 
especially in those whose working hours in 
after-life may be spent in drab or monot- 
onous surroundings; but do not let us 
ignore the part that practical activities, 
such as needlework, carpentering and gar- 
dening may play in the enjoyment of 
leisure, even in the case of men and women 
to whose daily work it is somewhat akin. 
Miners, for instance, are notoriously fond 
of gardening, and it is difficult to imagine 
an occupation that can better compensate 
for the limitations under which their work 
is necessarily carried on. 

Another merit of handwork is that it is 
often cooperative and so teaches the team 
spirit. That spirit is also being widely in- 
culeated through games and schoo! organi- 
zation. Few greater services could be 
rendered by the schools to industry and to 
the country generally than that they should 
teach our young workers to bring with them 
into factory or office or mine the team spir't 
learned on the school playground ° 
through school life in general. 

From these many points of view there- 
fore it seems to me that our policy must 
inevitably be to develop new forms of post- 
primary instruction. Here is the opportu: 
nity for the ‘‘modern’”’ school. But it must 
realize its purpose and be true to it ; it must 
not be a mere imitator and rival of the see- 
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ondary school. The two types must work 
in closest cooperation; the ‘‘modern’’ 
school must, wherever possible, pass on 
pupils who give evidence of literary or sci- 
entifie ability; and the two schools to that 
end must if possible keep a ‘‘common core’”’ 
of fundamental subjects. If that be done, 
the fears which have sometimes been ex- 
pressed that an extension of schools of the 
“modern” or ‘‘eentral’’ type will damage 
secondary schools should be groundless. 
When the kind of education which I am 
advocating is available for those whom it 
suits, the number following the conven- 
tional secondary eurriculum may be pro- 
portionately less, though we have not yet 
fully met the need for secondary schools in 
all parts of England and Wales, more espe- 
cially in the rural areas. But do not let us 
forget that schools exist for the children, 
not children for the schools. The duty of 
the teacher is to ascertain the varying 
abilities of the children, a process in which 
the tests devised by psychologists should be 
of value. The duty of the administrator is 
to see that, as far as is reasonably possible, 
every child is given a chance of developing 
his special ability, as well as of acquiring 
general culture. 

Moreover, once we recognize that variety 
of gifts as between boy and boy must re- 
ceive different treatment, we shall no longer 
hesitate to differentiate so far as may seem 
desirable between boy and girl. Time was 
when it was necessary that girls should give 
proof of their ability to study the more seri- 
ous subjects hitherto reserved for boys. To- 
day that claim has been long established. 
Heads of girls’ schools ean now afford to 
adapt their curricula more than formerly 
'o the varying needs of their pupils, intel- 
leetual and physical. More especially does 
it seem desirable that, unless preparation 
‘or professional life makes it impossible 
without overstrain, time should be found 
lor definite training in domestic science. 
Many new and wider interests are opening 
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up, but home-making must still play an 
important part in the lives of the vast 
majority of women. 

I have perhaps spoken of the ‘‘central’’ 
school as if it offered us the type of school 
we want. But its development is recent 
and it is still in the process of evolution, so 
that the term may connote either a school 
giving a purely general course, or one with 
a commercial or an industrial bias, or both. 
The London County Council, finding that 
‘‘eentral’’ schools of the commercial type 
have tended to increase more rapidly than 
those with an industrial bias, have lately 
decided that where possible both courses 
shall be ineluded in one school—a step 
which seems eminently reasonable, though 
the practical difficulties of providing a 
double bias in one school may no doubt be 
serious. A headmaster of long experience 
in a ‘‘eentral’’ school has told me that he 
found further subdivision of these courses 
necessary in order to secure interest and 
sense of purpose. His experience showed 
that the interest aroused by wider variation 
had more than made up for the lack of 
special teachers for each group, and, as else- 
where in such schools, had had marked re- 
sults in lengthening school life. 

As the consultative committee emphasize, 
however, whether ‘‘central’’ or ‘‘modern”’ 
schools realize the desired end must mainly 
depend on the breadth of vision of head 
master or mistress, and, we may add, of the 
staff in general. Every keen teacher must 
long to see his pupils interested in the 
things which appeal to him personally, and 
to such it may be a considerable mental 
effort to realize that the interests of some 
pupils may develop along quite different 
lines. As we have seen, the inability of 
educationists generally to realize this has 
been one of the reasons for the loss of 
precious time. But a clear lead has lately 
been given from the presidential chairs both 
of the National Union of Teachers and of 
the Association of Education Committees, 
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and we may therefore hope for a general 
broadening of the outlook among education- 
ists in general. 

And what of the parents? Will they, 
where advisable, accept the simpler and 
more practical alternative to the usual see- 
ondary course? Here we may find a diffi- 
culty due to the prestige of the secondary 
school. But we must have faith in the in- 
fluence on fathers and mothers of a sane 
and informed public opinion, if that can be 
developed; and if teachers in particular 
will show their belief in this type of eur- 
riculum, many parents, I am certain, will 
be guided by them. As to public opinion, 
in the political sphere the auguries are 
favorable. Unionists at the last general 
election pledged themselves to the develop- 
ment of ‘‘ecentral’’ schools and other forms 
of post-elementary instruction, as well as 
to the provision of an adequate supply of 
secondary schools, and this has been the 
policy pursued since 1924. The Labor 
Party have published a statement of their 
policy in which they demand secondary 
education of a less ‘‘bookish’’ type than at 
present, and no one has stated the ease I 
have endeavored to put with greater em- 
phasis or clarity than Mr. Philip Snowden: 
while a recent conference of the National 
Liberal Federation has declared in favor of 
the provision of such a variety of schools 
as will secure the full development of abil- 
ity of brain and hand alike. Political 
parties are therefore agreed on this all- 
important matter. 

Nor must we imagine that only in these 
islands is the need for variety of post- 
primary curricula felt. The United States 
found alternative courses necessary by the 
time that seven or eight per thousand of 
their population had been received into 
secondary schools; and a feature of the 
recent Imperial Education Conference was 
the recognition from many varying parts of 
the Empire of the urgent need for bringing 
the schools into closer relation with reality, 
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and of the cultural value of practical] train. 
ing. The provision of the necessary jp. 
struction on the scale required will take 
time ; handicraft teachers are all too scarce: 
many buildings may have to be enlarged: 
practical equipment is costly; further ex. 
perience is needed in the evolution of the 
curriculum. But if we can keep the prin. 
ciple of variety clearly in view, and cap 
frankly recognize practical work as forming 
part and parcel of a liberal education, oy 
progress will be sure, even if financial dif. 
ficulties for a time may oblige it to be slow: 
and if we can make clear to the country as 
a whole that we are being guided by these 
principles, we shall, I am certain, rally to 
our support much opinion which at present 
is uninterested or skeptical, we shall intro- 
duce new and living interests into many 
lives whose intellectual development might 
otherwise have been stunted, and we may 
hope to bring to the service of the commu. 
nity in its varying needs rich contributions 
of equally varied ability. 
THE DUCHESS OF ATHOLL 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF STAND- 
ARDS OF CONDUCT 


Socrery is ill, very ill. Crime—ugly, 
menacing, persistently growing—is gnaW- 
ing like a cancer at the vitals of civilization. 
The public mind long since recognized the 
symptoms of discomfort and disintegration 
in the body politic, but only recently has it 
come to recognize clearly the precise nature 
of the disease from which it suffers—the 
decay of moral standards. It is now anx 
iously casting about for a remedy. 

To him who ean read the signs of the 
times it is evident that, shortly, the respo” 
sibility for the moral education of children 
will be laid upon the schools. In the pas 
such education, when not given by - 
home, a natural school, was entrusted to the 
church. However, the social situation hes 
changed so rapidly that neither the home 
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nor the church has been able to adjust itself 
correspondingly. To-day, the efforts of the 
home and the chureh combined are proved 
inadequate by the rapidity with which dis- 
integrating changes are taking place, both 
in them and in society. Moral practices 
change steadily from bad to worse. The 
public is alarmed and a thousand remedies 
are proposed. Meanwhile the sentiment in 
‘vor of some form of organized moral 
training in the curriculum of the public 
school steadily grows. 

From the historical point of view, the 
situation in which society finds itself at 
present exhibits no characteristies or fea- 
tures which are unique. The civilizations 
of Babylon and Egypt, of Greece and 
Rome, passed through similar transition 
stages. Judging by their experiences, it is 
possible to say that to the degree America 
proves able to deal with the situation intel- 
ligently, she will move forward victoriously 
in the progressive achievement of her dis- 
tinctive ideals. To the degree that she fails, 
American contributions to the progress of 
man will cease, the American civilization 
will disintegrate and American moral lead- 
ership will pass to a more deserving nation. 
It is this fact which gives poignant mean- 
ing and value to present-day discussions of 
moral education. 

The phases of the historic eyele in moral 
evolution are well known. In the affairs 
of men there comes a time’ when social in- 
stitutions are out of adjustment with the 
actual conditions of life and the desires of 
men. The baser manifestations of human 
life flourish—greed, sensuousness and tyr- 
anny achieve control. Lawlessness, injus- 
hee, anarehy finally make life intolerable. 
Then strong men of heroie mold arise and 
by the might of new ideals as well as by 
the force of arms, overturn the evil, restore 
order and map out a new path for progress. 

The lawmaker soon succeeds the soldier- 
hero. Great ideals kindle the imagination 
of men, release latent talent, establish loy- 
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alties and controls of many kinds, but for 
practical living there must be organization, 
institutions, laws. In the light of the new 
ideals, constitutions are rewritten and 
moral conventions established which pro- 
vide opportunities far in advance of the 
level of contemporaneous life. A period of 
peace and security follows. There is ‘‘free- 
dom from conflict,’’ prosperity, progress, 
growth towards the ideal. National activi- 
ties share in the general success. The na- 
tion becomes great and powerful. Imperi- 
alistie policies tend to prevail. Wealth 
accumulates, leisure time abounds. The 
people give themselves up to luxury and to 
pleasure. 

It is in the next phase that the artists 
come into their own. With leisure time the 
heroic ideals of the earlier ages are ex- 
pressed in symbols, their ascetic severity 
softened, and finally paraphrased, cari- 
catured and given a great variety of indi- 
vidual interpretations. Ultimately super- 
ficiality and self-indulgence replace princi- 
ple and self-sacrifice. The old standards of 
virtue lose their power. Natural instincts, 
no longer guided or controlled, usurp the 
place of ideals until all order is destroyed 
and chaos rules once more. 

America has passed through three such 
erises successfully, and has now entered 
upon a fourth. Washington, as our first 
soldier-hero, has typified so far personal 
idealism, self-sacrifice in the cause of free- 
dom, democracy, and all those fundamental 
virtues upon which our country rests. The 
second soldier-hero, Lincoln, established a 
new ideal, unity, and gave to the ideal of 
democracy a wider as well as a more defi- 
nite meaning. The third militant leader of 
American idealism, Roosevelt, was less suc- 
cessful in his efforts. He labored strenu- 
ously for the recognition of the social 
obligations inherent in the American ideals 
of democratic freedom, but wealth and 
license, greed and materialism had already 
so undermined the spiritual integrity of 
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our people that the response of the nation 
was less certain, less positive and less per- 
manent than at any previous crisis in our 
history. Then came the World War and 
again the voice of a soldier-hero, Wilson, 
outlined a new idealism, the international 
implications and obligations of American 
democracy. 

What the outcome will be it is too soon 
to tell. The crisis is not yet passed. To 
date, internationalism has been almost 
totally rejected by the American people. 
To pursue such an ideal demands heroic 
self-sacrifice and altruistic effort on a na- 
tional seale. The war has brought to 
America great wealth, marvelous material 
progress, intoxicating political power. 
Thanks to the progress in science, the con- 
ditions of labor and life have been funda- 
mentally transformed; the bounds of 
knowledge have been enormously extended ; 
men, women and children have been 
brought together under many new relations 
for which no guiding conventions exist. 
New problems abound on every hand. 

It is little wonder that the simple faiths 
and philosophies which ruled the lives of 
the founders of the republic have lost their 
transforming and controlling power. The 
old has gone, the new has not yet fully 
come. The growing disregard for law and 
the opposing tendency, the attempt to com- 
pel righteousness by law, are both but nat- 
ural signs of the times. Youth, neither 
restrained by parental example and com- 
pulsion from without nor driven by intelli- 
gent interpretation of experience from 
within, follows its natural desires blindly, 
knowing naught of the consequences which 
inevitably follow. Yet loyalty, truth, hon- 
esty, self-sacrifice have as great intrinsic 
worth as at any time in human history. 
Small wonder is it that moral education 
grows steadily in importance and public 
favor. 

Unfortunately, our knowledge of the 
laws of character development are meager, 
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indeed. Hence it happens that there ar 
many theories as to how morals should . 
taught. At one extreme are those who 
believe that knowledge of right inevitghjy 
brings right action. Followers of this 
school emphasize moral codes and the 
direct teaching of morals by precept ani 
story. At the other extreme are those why 
believe that the only way to make good 
citizens is to enforce right behavior jn , 
multitude of specific situations. Such per- 
sons do not believe in maxims, codes, con. 
mandments, or any form of ‘‘ preaching.” 
They strive to analyze life activities into 
minute elements of action, and for each 
element, secure from children by every 
effective means constant repetition of right 
action until the right action becomes second 
nature. They quote approvingly the die. 
tum of Dewey, our wisest and most gifted 
philosopher, ‘‘Conscious instruction (in 
morals) is likely to be efficacious only in t 
degree in which it falls in with the general 
walk and conversation of those who consti- 
tute the child’s social environment.’” 
Neither of these two schools recognizes in 
any fundamental way the function of desir 
and will in determining action. There 1s, 
therefore, a third possible approach to th 
problem of moral education, Followers 0! 
this school seek to interpret the childrens 
daily life in such a way as to arouse rigil! 
purposes, believing that the individual who 
truly purposes to do right can be safely 
trusted to control his behavior accordingly. 
In view of such conflicting theories, eat! 
supported by certain evidence and contra: 
dicted by other facts, a teacher can only 
use her best judgment as to what to do ™ 
a given situation. She must await the re 
sults of scientific experimentation. The 
reports of many such contributions st 
beginning to appear in our educations 
journals. They are to be read as the si 


1 Dewey, John, ‘‘Democracy and Education," 
page 21. 
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wre effort of a group of teachers to put 
-arious theories of moral instruction to the 
est of actual trial, and while it is almost 
are to be long years before the final solu- 
ion of this perplexing problem can be 
written, it is the elementary research 
studies which constitute the true milestones 
of progress in moral education. 

Each one of us, therefore, should con- 
sciously obligate himself to do three things: 
(1) To read and study thoughtfully all 
objective evidence bearing upon this impor- 
tant field of work, however small its contri- 
bution—there is danger in despising small 
beginnings; (2) to appraise with care his 
daily work to diseover whether or not we 
ourselves are making the most of opportu- 
nities close at hand—we, too, may have 
something to contribute; and (3) so far as 
in us lies, to hear the eall for volunteers to 
test, measure, tabulate, and interpret and 
pay the price in hours of weary labor that 
is the cost of progress in all new fields of 
labor. The need is great and pressing, the 
laborers few. Let each of us ask himself 
the question, ‘‘ What ean I do to help?’’ and 
act according to his answer. 


S. A. Courtis 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION IN UGANDA 


Tae Education Department of the Govern- 
ment of Uganda has recently issued its report 
‘or 1926—the first full period under the new 
organization suggested by the Colonial Office 
Advisory Committee on Native Education in 
Tropical Africa. A summary of it is given 
in the Times Educational Supplement. 

A portion of the year was occupied in the 
work of classifying schools and adopting ap- 
propriate syllabuses, and in this task the di- 
tector of education records his grateful thanks 
for the manner in which the missionary societies 
joined hands with government to make the un- 
related educational systems into a harmonious 
whole. At the end of the year he is able to re- 
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port that a better understanding of the aims of 
the department has been reached by the natives, 
while the majority of the chiefs and native 
schoolmasters have contributed largely to the 
success of the work of the department. 

The report states that there are a few na- 
tives who blind themselves to the possibility of 
developing a system of higher education in their 
own country, and would like to see the whole 
education of Uganda moulded on European lines 
and culminating in a matriculation which would 
qualify students to enter a European university. 
The ideal of the director, on the other hand, is 
to push on as far as he can in every direction, 
suiting methods and curricula to the mentality 
of the pupils until ultimately as good a training 
can be offered in Uganda as in foreign institu- 
tions. It is cbvious, the director says, that a 
scheme conceived on these lines will provide 
facilities for such pupils, comparatively few in 
number, who wish to enter foreign educational 
establishments. But if the main African edu- 
cation is allowed to develop on its own soil, 
while making use of teachers and literature 
from Europe, it will foster the growth of an 
African culture suited to the African genius 
and reflecting the African spirit, different in 
many essential characteristics but in no way 
inferior to the cultures of Europe and America. 

In a chapter on Makerere College satisfactory 
progress in the training of schoolmasters and 
medical students is recorded, while other higher 
vocational courses are being established; and 
the department feels confident that a steady 
supply of native assistants in the professional 
departments will eventually be forthcoming. 
It has become clear from experience, however, 
that a closer cooperation with the medical de- 
partment will be necessary for the medical stu- 
dents, and that responsibility for their training 
must be shared with the medical department, a 
problem which will be faced during the present 
year. The question of fees at Makerere pre- 
sents a difficulty. They are very low—only 
about £15 per annum—but trouble is experi- 
enced in persuading parents to pay these fees 
and so allow their boys to continue their edu- 
cation, 

The director feels that unless some remedy 
can be found he will not secure the best material 
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for the college, and while he is averse to free 
education at Makerere he has suggested the 
alternative that school fees be advanced to the 
sons of needy parents on the signing of an 
agreement by the scholars that they will serve 
the government for a period of five years and 
pay back the amount in yearly instalments as 
soon as they are employed. The students are 
very willing to agree to this course, and the 
proposal is now under consideration. 


THE BELFAST COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


ARRANGEMENTS are now being made through- 
out Northern Ireland for the commencement of 
the various technical classes for the coming 
winter. The educational work carried on in 
connection with the Belfast College of Technol- 
ogy is varied in its character as well as wide in 
its scope. The following are the chief depart- 
ments into which the work is organized—Mathe- 
matics, mechanical engineering, naval archi- 
tecture, physics and electrical engineering, build- 
ing trades, textiles, chemistry, commerce, print- 
ing trades, women’s work; also a large and fully 
equipped school of art. A gymnasium, with all 
the appliances necessary for the physical train- 
ing courses, is in charge of a physical training 
instructor. 

The mechanical engineering department has a 
well-equipped engineering laboratory. The most 
recent additions to its equipment are a Black- 
stone oil engine and a Diesel engine of the Bur- 
meister-Wain type. There is a separate labora- 
tory for experimental work in mechanics. The 
department has also an engineering machine 
shop. In the electrical engineering department a 
considerable addition is being made to the equip- 
ment of the electrical engineering laboratory. 
About £1,000 was spent on new apparatus and 
machines last year, and £500 has just been allo- 
eated for further additions. A large new lab- 
oratory for physics and electrical engineering 
experiments has just been furnished, in addition 

to three other similar laboratories already in use. 

The textile department is located on the ground 
floor. The flax preparing and spinning section 
is provided with a complete equipment for dem- 
onstrating on the actual machines the whole 
series of processes through which the flax passes 
till it is spun into yarn. The weaving section is 
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equipped with machinery and apparatus fr 
winding warp and weft yarns, dressing yarns 
and for cutting and lacing cards. It has also a 
large variety of various types of hand loom: and 
power looms. Every variety of linen fabric oa, 
be manufactured, and the chief varieties of 
wool, cotton and silk fabries can also he pro- 
duced. The building trades department has ty» 
large workshops for woodwork trades, each fy. 
nished with benches for 30 students; a plumbing 
workshop, and a workshop for painting an) 
decorating. A workshop eqnipped for sheet. 
metal work is also included in this department, 
The chemistry department has a main laboratory 
with 80 working benches and locker accommo- 
dation for over 200 students. There is also , 
laboratory for bleaching and dyeing work. A 
pharmacy laboratory and a botany laboratory, 
with all necessary appliances, has just recent!: 
been added. The school of art oceupies the 
whole of the top story of the building. 

A scheme of coordination exists between tly 
college and the university, whereby matr 
lated students may obtain the degree of B.Sc 
in the faculty of applied science and tecb- 
nology, and the B.Com.Se. degree in the ta 
ulty of commerce, by following courses 
the college of technology. The minimum du 
tion of the course for day students is thre 
years, and for evening students five years 
It usually, however, takes an evening studen! 
at least six years to complete the degre 
The degree of this faculty ean be ob- 
tained in any one of the following branelies- 
(1) mechanical engineering, (2) electrical « 
gineering, (3) naval architecture, (4) are! 
tecture, (5) chemical technology, (6) text 
industries, (7) pharmaceutics. 


course. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR WORKING 
WOMEN 


THE seventh annual summer schoo! for \ 
ing women at Bryn Mawr College is believed ‘ 
have done more this year to advance the ¢#ls 
of workers’ education than at any previous 
sion, and is considered the best so far cond ete 
from the standpoint of students, faculty 
administration. 

It is reported in the Christian Science Monit 
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Lindsay, executive secretary, herself a student 
hen the school was opened in 1921, and Pro- 
fessor Amy Hewes, instruetor in economies and 
head of the economies department at Mount 
Holyoke, will sail for England to help to 
organize a British committee, similar to those 
operating here, that will send a group of stu- 
jent-workers annually from Great Britain. 

The French and German governments, which 
annually send a number of students to colleges 
in the United States, have been asked to send 
at least one worker from each country to the 
Bryn Mawr summer school each year. 

Progress in the workers’ summer school move- 
ment in the United States growing out of the 
Bryn Mawr “experiment” of 1921 has been 
marked. Barnard has closely followed Bryn 
Mawr, while others modeled on Bryn Mawr are 
Sweet Briar in Virginia and the school at the 
University of Wisconsin. All have gone for- 
ward successfully this summer and reports show 
that the movement is spreading. An offer of 
its buildings by Western University at Cin- 
innati had to be turned down this year be- 
cause of lack of funds to establish a school 
there, 

In the opinion of Miss Hilda W. Smith, 
director of the school at Bryn Mawr, the sum- 
mer school plan should be materially strength- 
ened by the establishment of elementary schools 
for workers in various parts of the country, 
leaving Bryn Mawr and various other schools 
tree to give only advanced work. She said: 


Girls coming from great distances for first-year 
work at the Bryn Mawr School often do so at great 
personal sacrifice. It would help them greatly if 
they could go to a school within a few miles of 
their own homes and there test out their ability to 
take up the work. When such schools are estab- 
lished we shall be able to take 100 or more advance 
Students, instead of twenty or less as at present, and 
in this way do far better work than we are able to 
do at present. 


Out of this year’s summer school have come 
three distinet contributions to the problem of 
adult workers’ education. First, a proposed 
change of curriculum. After the first year the 
‘ecture system was abandoned in favor of 
tound-table diseussion in elass, with help from 
‘utors. But instruetors have found that much 
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of the benefit of personal contact is lost to them 
under this system, while it is lavished on the 
tutor. 

The joint administrative committee will this 
autumn consider a plan to divide the student 
body of 100 into groups of twenty, four groups 
doing first-year work and the fifth second-year 
work. Each group will be under three instruc- 
tors—one in social science, one in English, and 
one in an elective subject. They, working un- 
der department heads, will lay out individual 
programs for each girl in the group, in this way 
giving each student a unified program and 
themselves getting the benefit of first-hand study 
of each student’s individual requirements. 

A second contribution of importance has been 
the decision to invite students from Europe and 
the third matter is the preparation of at least 
three text-books particularly adapted to the 
needs of adults seeking an education. 


THE WORK OF THE STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


Tue Bureau of Education has issued a state- 
ment defining the duties of state superintendents 
of schools and discussing the most desirable 
methods of election. In regard to the former 
the statement reads as follows: 


The position of chief school officer stands first in 
responsibility and in opportunity to render execu- 
tive service. As executive official, he administers 
the various divisions of the state department of 
education and also represents the state board as its 
professional representative with the higher educa- 
tional institutions of the state. The state depart- 
ment of education should be comprehensively 
planned on lines of approved business principles. 
If the state is to get full returns on its educational 
investment, the methods, means and ways outlined 
must be of the most approved known to experts in 
school administration. There should be ample pro- 
vision made for as many subdivisions of the de- 
partment as may be necessary to administer the 
office to the best interest of the public. 

There is general agreement by authorities on 
school administration, confirmed by practice in sev- 
eral progressive states, that this important officer 
should be assigned at least the following powers 
and duties: 

1. The chief state school officer, the executive 
official of the state board of education and execu- 
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tive head of the state department of education, 
should enforce rules and regulations made in con- 
formity to law by the state board for schools over 
which it has legal jurisdiction. 

2. Supervision of all the different divisions of the 
state department of education responsible to 
the state board for the proper administration of the 
duties of each such division. 

3. In cooperation with the heads of the state’s 
institutions for training teachers, and in conformity 
with law, he should prescribe courses of study for 
these training schools, standards for certification 
of teachers, and methods for the validation of 
teachers’ credentials from other states. 

4. As the professional representative of the state 
board of education, he cooperates with the presi- 
dents and faculties of the higher educational insti- 
tutions of the state. 


UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 


In the Journal of Education the editor, Dr. 
A. E. Winship, points out that there have been 
twenty-one college and university presidents and 
three important deans elected in 1927. 

Of these twenty-four elections not one, he 
says, was promoted from the faculty, not one 
was selected from the state, not one was a sub- 
ject specialist, not one was elected from a politi- 
eal career, not one from a business career and 
only one from a religious career. 


The Pennsylvania State College elected as its 
president President Ralph D. Hetzel, of the New 
Hampshire University, at Durham. 

The New Hampshire University elected President 
Edward M. Lewis, of the Massachusetts State Agri- 
cultural College, at Amherst. 

The Massachusetts State Agricultural College 
elected Roscoe W. Thatcher, director of Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Cornell University. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, elected 
President William M. Lewis, of George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 

George Washington University elected Cloyd H. 
Marvin, recently president of the University of 
Arizona, at Tucson. 

The Iowa State College of Agriculture elected 
President Raymond M. Hughes, of Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 

Miami University elected President A. H. Up- 
ham, State University of Idaho. 

Oberlin College, Ohio, elected Professor Ernest 
Hatch Wilkins, University of Chicago. 

State University of Nebraska elected President 
Arthur G. Crane, State University of Wyoming. 
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Georgia State College of Women, Milledgeville 
elected Ambrose L. Suhrie, a dean in New York 
University. 

Franklin College, Indiana, elected Professor 
Homer P. Rainey, State University of Oregon, 

University of Tulsa, Oklahoma, elected President 
John D. Finlayson, president, Municipal University 
of Wichita. 

Municipal University of Wichita elected Pr. 
fessor Harold W. Foght, State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Municipal University, Detroit, elected Augustys 
R. Hatton, of Cleveland. 

Rhinehart College, Waleska, Georgia, elected W 
M. Bratton, of Cleveland, Tennessee. 

Averett College, Danville, Virginia, elected Dr, J. 
W. Cammack, secretary of the Education Board o: 
the Southern Baptist Board. 

State Teachers College, DeKalb, elected Pres 
dent J. C. Brown, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 

State Teachers College, San Francisco, elected 
Alexander C. Roberts, dean, State 
Washington. 

Evansville College, Indiana, elected Reverend 
Earl E. Harper, Auburndale Methodist Chureh, 
Newton, Mass. 

College Shreveport, Louisiana, elected Willian 
Garner Burgin, professor, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina. 

Also, the Oregon State Agricultural Colleg 
elected J. R. Jewell, director of the school of ed 
cation of Arkansas State University at Fayetteville, 
as director of the school of education of Oregon. 

The State University of Arkansas elected J. 0 
Creager, dean in New York University, as director 
of the School of Education. 

Chicago University has elected Dean G. A. Works, 
of Cornell University, as dean of its Graduate 
Library School, established by the Carnegie Foun 
dation with an endowment of a million dollars. 


University, 


Dr. Winship points to the wide range of selee- 
tions as interesting. They are from state un 
versities in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Wyo 
ming, Arizona, Arkansas, New Hampshire, Obio, 
from other state colleges in Massachusetts and 
South Carolina and two from Cornell, two trom 
New York University and one from the Univer 
sity of Chicago. This can not be accidental or 
incidental, there must be a great underlying 
current of events. 

In two other institutions there was an ex¢¢? 
tion to this rule. The St. Cloud, Minnesot, 
State Teachers College promoted from the '« 
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ulty, and the San Jose, California, State Teach- 
ers College selected from the state, taking a dean 
from the Southern California University. 


STATE ALLOWANCE FOR THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


Srare aid for the New York City school 
system for 1928 will exceed by over $16,000,000 
the allowance for 1927, according to figures 
recently made publie by Arthur S. Somers, 
chairman of the committee on finance and 
budget of the Board of Education. Of this 
excess $14,000,000 has been set aside for the 
inerease in teachers’ salaries, apportionment of 
which is expected to be made this fall. 

The state education allowance for 1927 is 
given by Mr. Somers as nearly $29,000,000, 
while the estimate for next year’s budget is 
over $40,000,000, which the state is expected to 
make available. 

Since 1926 the inerease in the amount of 
funds required in excess of city allowances made 
in the preceding year has fallen off. 

The figures for these city funds are as 


follows: 


Excess in 1928 above 1927 ecccccoescccceeeee $1,837 ,950.11 
Excess in 1927 above 1926. cecooonee 2,055,576.45 
Excess in 1926 above 1925 ...cccceccnccccessooe . 3,723,251.96 


In his report Mr. Somers said: 


This is a very favorable showing when it is con- 
sidered that certain items appear for the first time 
in our tax levy budget estimate and that other regu- 
lar items had to be largely increased. For example, 
fuel increased $485,000; repairs, $448,000; fire pre- 
vention work (new, $325,000, and borings, surveys, 
ete., new, $50,000). There were other smaller items 
which are unnecessary to enumerate here. 


The apportionment of state school moneys, 
Mr. Somers pointed out, is based upon average 
daily attendance, which fluctuates with condi- 
tions of weather, with the general health of 
the community, with the days upon which re- 
ligious holidays fall and similar factors and, 
therefore, any estimate of average daily at- 
tendance for a future period may prove in- 
accurate, 

Also the actual valuation of taxable property 
affects the amount of state moneys and any 
future abnormal inerease in such valuation may 
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require a larger contribution toward the min- 
imum state program and a larger expenditure 
of local funds in order to qualify for larger 
state grants. In other words, two most im- 
portant factors must be assumed far in advance 
and both the factors of average daily attend- 
ance, though actual valuation of taxable prop- 
erty may later vary from the figures previously 
used. Further, the accuracy of the foregoing 
estimates is, to some extent, dependent upon 
authoritative confirmation by the State Depart- 
ment of Education of methods tentatively agreed 
upon for handling certain elements entering into 
the calculations. 


BUILDING APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Despite the favorable action of the State 
Legislature on the University of Michigan’s re- 
quest for building appropriations, Governor 
Green has vetoed about $2,800,000. Of this 
amount $1,550,000 earried the tax clause, while 
$1,250,000 was contingent only upon the state’s 
financial ability to grant the request; a rather 
remote possibility in view of the present situa- 
tion. The governor approved, however, the bill 
removing the limitations on the mill tax, thus 
assuring the university an annual income of 
$4,625,874, an increase of $975,874. 

Governor Green’s statement is as follows: 


It is conceded by the presidents of both Michigan 
State College and the University of Michigan that 
the outstanding need of both institutions is the res- 
toration of the mill tax without the limitation placed 
upon it four years ago. I have signed the bills 
that do this. I have also signed the bill providing 
for the extension fund of Michigan State College 
which President Butterfield says is the next most 
important financial measure for this college. 

The mill tax bills provided very liberally for 
these institutions—more liberally than ever before 
—and they are now assured of adequate and defi- 
nite sums for their running expenses. Michigan 
State College will receive the coming year $1,541,958, 
an increase of $541,958. 

The university will receive for the same period, 
$4,625,874, an increase of $925,874. The mill tax 
in recent years, with its limitation, has caused both 
institutions to run behind in operating expenses. 
The bare necessities were not provided and their 
development would have been retarded if this policy 
had been continued. If the present mill tax is 
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not reduced, there is ample provision for expansion 
for many years. It will enable both of them to 
remain in the front rank of American institutions 
of learning. 

The appropriations for buildings, etc., were cut 
severely because of the state’s financial condition, 
but there has been no cut that will cripple either 
the college or the university. 

In the case of the university the item of $250,000 
for land for dormitories has been vetoed. 

The items of $750,000 for dormitories and 
$250,000 for a hospital ward for girls were also 
vetoed. These are all tax clause items appropriated 
for the next two years. 

The item of $550,000 for elementary school was 
cut to $250,000 in 1928 with the understanding that 
I will ask the administrative board as an emer- 
gency measure to restore $300,000 to this item from 
the 1929 non-tax clause funds if this is found 
necessary to complete the building. 

In the appropriation made from funds without 
tax clause, the item calling for two additional 
stories on the nurses’ central residence amounting 
to $350,000 was vetoed; also the item calling for 
$900,000 for the south wing of James B. Angell 
Hall. 

The items for the next two years cut from the 
university appropriation aggregate $2,800,000. Of 
this sum $1,550,000 come from the tax clause items 
and $1,250,000 come from the non-tax clause items. 


CHANGES AND ADDITIONS AT THE 
LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Dr. Jesse H. Newton, former superintendent 
of the Denver public schools, is taking up his 
new work as director of the Lincoln School of 
Dr. Otis W. Caldwell now 
Institute of 


Teachers College. 
becomes director of the Lincoln 
School Experimentation, which has been estab- 
lished by the trustees and dean of Teachers Col- 
lege as an institute to care for the school’s in- 
vestigational work and for such research work 
outside the school as is found desirable. Dr. 
Caldwell will be on leave of absence during part 
of the coming year and will be engaged in travel, 
study and writing in this country and in Europe. 

Dr. C. W. Finley has resigned the principal- 
ship of the high-school division to become dean 
of the New Jersey State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, N. J. He will be succeeded as principal 
by Dr. R. J. Reynolds. 

Two new buildings are being erected at the 
Lincoln School, for which $400,000 was con- 
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tributed by 367 parents of pupils of the sehool. 
One is the research building to be used by the 
newly-created Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation, and the second is a school swim. 
ming pool. 

Dr. Caldwell has announced the issuance this 
fall of twelve new Lincoln School publications— 
studies by ten authors based upon work in the 
Lincoln School. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEws 


W. H. Morton, superintendent of schools at 
Beatrice, Nebraska, has been made director of 
teacher training and principal of the Teachers 
College High School of the University of 
Nebraska. 


THomas W. SHEEHAN, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools of Nashua, N. H., has resigned, 
effective September 30, to become director o! 
education at Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 


F. M. SHELTON, superintendent of schools of 
Springfield, Ohio, has been reelected for a term 
of four years, at a salary of $7,200 the first 
year, and $7,500 thereafter. 


THE REVEREND JOHN P. McNICHOLS, whose 
six-year term as president of the University 
of Detroit expires in October, has been granted 
special dispensation by the Vatican to remain 
indefinitely as head of the university. 


Dr. Witt1aAM Martin Proctor, in charge ot 
secondary education and teacher training 4t 
Stanford University, has been promoted to @ 
full professorship in education, effective on 


September 1. 


F. Lovety Brxsy, instructor in psychology at 
Cornell University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of psychology at the Rice Institut 
in Houston, Texas, where he will establish 4 
department of experimental psychology. 


Dr. FerpInaAND SCHEVILL, professor of mou- 
ern history at the University of Chicago, be- 
comes non-resident professor on October ! 
Associate Professor Rudolph Altroechi, of te 
department of Romance languages and liters 
tures, becomes professor of Romance language 
at Brown University on September 30. 


Dr. A. R. Harron, of Western Reserve Uni- 
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versity, has been made professor of political 
economy at Northwestern University. 

Grorce B. Cox, professor of industrial edu- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin, has been 
appointed chairman of the department of indus- 
trial arts and engineering shop work at the 


Oregon State Agricultural College. 


Mrs. Cora Rotre LauBscHER, who received 
the Ph.D. degree from Cornell University last 
June, has been appointed adjunct professor of 
Latin at the Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
of Virginia. 

Dr. Save. Cocuran, who for almost twenty 
vears has been head of a hospital in China, has 
taken up his work as medical director of the 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


A sitver eup in honor of President C. C. 
Little has been given by the University of Mich- 
igan’s Men’s Club of Boston to Dr. Little’s 
alma mater, Harvard University. It is a perma- 
nent cup for an all-university annual track meet 
held at Harvard, when a cup for each event is 
given in the name of some former athlete. This 
one will be known as the “C. C. Little Broad 
Jump Cup,” the winner of each year to have 
his name engraved upon it. In 1909, Mr. Little 
won the shot put against Yale and in 1910 the 
broad jump. He also won the intercollegiate 
shot put in 1909 and came second in the inter- 
collegiate broad jump in 1910, the year he cap- 
tained the Harvard team. 


Dr. Frank P. Graves, state commissioner of 
education for New York, left on August 29 for 
a tour and visit to English schools and uni- 
versities, 

Dr. WitttaM Crocker, director of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute, Yonkers, N. Y., and chair- 
man of the division of biology and agriculture 
of the National Research Council, has gone to 
Porto Rico to assist in the establishment of a 
graduate school of agriculture. He will be 
there for about three weeks. 


_ Dr. GetLert ALLEMAN, professor of chem- 
istry at Swarthmore College, is absent this year 
on sabbatical leave and has sailed with his 
family for a period in Europe. 

Tue following American and English school 
teachers will exchange places for the coming 
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year under an annual reciprocal agreement ar- 
ranged by the English-Speaking Union: Miss 
Lulu Wright, of the New Trier High School, 
Winnetka, Ill., with Miss Clarissa Bell, of the 
Putney High School, London; Miss Elizabeth 
Patch, of Mrs. Dow’s School, Braircliff Manor, 
N. Y., with Miss Jennie Potter, of the Girls’ 
High School, Leeds; Miss Helen Jones, of the 
Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., with Miss 
Ella LeMaitre, of the Roedean School, Brighton, 
and Miss Helen Lee, of the Summit School, St. 
Paul, Minn., with Miss Edith Brown, of the 
Municipal Secondary School for Girls, Barrow- 
in-Furness. 


CuarLes Rogers Hicks, assistant professor 
of history and political science at the Univer- 
sity of Nevada, has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence for study at Clark University. 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS ALBERT STANBURROUGH 
Coox, who in 1921 completed thirty-two years 
of service as professor of English language and 
literature at Yale University, died on September 
2. He was seventy-four years old. From 1898 
until the time of his death Dr. Cook was editor 
of the “Yale Studies in English,” consisting of 
sixty-four volumes, and from 1906 until 1923 
he was president of the Concordance Society. 


Henry Datias THOMPSON, since 1894 pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Princeton University, 
died recently at the age of sixty-three years. 


RvusseLtL P. Dewetss, teacher of languages 
at the Terrill Boys’ School at Dallas, Texas, was 
shot down and instantly killed on August 28 
by a Mexican sheep herder. Mr. Deweiss was 
thirty years old. 


Tue Baptist churches of North Carolina will 
unite in raising an educational fund of $1,500,- 
000, celebrating the one hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the Baptist State Convention. 
The money will be divided among seven Baptist 
colleges and junior colleges in North Carolina, 
the largest amount, $1,000,000, going to Mere- 
dith College in Raleigh. It is hoped to have the 
full amount in hand by 1930. Since their estab- 
lishment, the schools to which contributions will 
be made have graduated 45,000 young men and 
women. The State Convention was organized 
at Greenville in 1830. 
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CONSTRUCTION has been started on three build- 
ings to be added to the New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany. The total amount to 
be spent is $900,000. The work is to be com- 
pleted by July 1 next. The new buildings in- 
clude a science hall, a gymnasium and audi- 
torium and a new structure to house the Milne 
High School. 


Own the advice of Mayor Thompson, President 
J. Lewis Coath, of the Chicago School Board, 
has cancelled orders for 32,000 school history 
The mayor had termed them “unpatri- 
Mr. Coath has ordered other texts. 


texts. 
otie.”’ 


AN opinion recently rendered by William A. 
Schnader, deputy attorney general of Penn- 
sylvania, will deprive public school teachers 
who have been retired on pensions of further 
financial support from the state. There were 
476 of these beneficiaries who received an 
average of $20 a month, which is now held to 
be unconstitutional. The pensions were given 
to teachers who had reached the age of sixty- 
two years or who, having taught fifteen years, 
were incapacitated. In his opinion, Mr. 
Schnader says the money has been unconstitu- 
tionally disbursed because the constitution pro- 
hibits pensions and gratuities except for mili- 
tary service. Another provision of the state’s 
basic law forbids enactment of a statute pro- 
viding further compensation “after services shall 
have been rendered or contracts made.” 


THe Board of Education of New York City 
has announced that it will create 1,298 new posi- 
tions to take care of the expected increase in 
public elementary and high-school registration 
during the coming fall term and in 1928. To 
meet the cost of this increased personnel, $742,- 
710 will be spent between now and the end of 
this year and $1,225,171.73 in 1928, making a 
total of $1,967,881.73. Of the 1,298 new posi- 
tions, 333 will be filled this year and 965 in 
1928. Twenty-three principals in elementary 
schools will be appointed, eighteen of whom will 
be active only for four months in 1928 and 
thirty-one assistant principals. The largest in- 
crease in the regular teaching staff will be of 
124 new teachers for grades 1A to 6B. In all, 
there will be 656 appointments in the elementary 
division of the school system. In the high 
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schools, 341 assistant teachers will be added to 
the present force and the total increase, from 
junior clerks to administrative assistants, wil] 
be 541. The divisions of training schools for 
teachers’ vocational and trade schools and “spe. 
cific professional control” will have their staffs 
increased by seventy-two. In point of expen- 
diture the increase in the high-school staff will 
be the most important, calling for an appropria- 
tion of $943,812.45. 


THE Princeton High School, Princeton, N. J., 
will go on part-time schedule this year. Be- 
cause of congestion, the senior high will meet in 
the morning and the junior high in the afternoon 
during the first term. The sessions will be re- 
versed in the second term. Plans are being 
drawn for a new $750,000 high school. 


Tue elimination of rural schools in Minne 
sota having an enrolment of less than 1+. pupils, 
by consolidating them with larger units, is 
sought by M. L. Jacobson, state director of 
rural education. Referring to the records of 
Minnesota rural schools for 1925-26, he pointed 
out that there were 463 schools enrolling fewer 
than 10 pupils during the term. The averag 
cost for a school was $870, with an average daily 
cost of 76 cents for each pupil. A total of 135 
“10-pupil schools” in the state arranged to send 
their children to larger schools. Under this 
arrangement the average cost for each district 
was $632 and the average pupil cost was 4) 
cents a day. 


Proressor W. H. Licury, director of the de- 
partment of extension teaching of the Universit) 
of Wisconsin, and Chester Allen, chief field rep- 
resentative of the extension division, state that 
the adult education movement in Wisconsin has 
received new impetus from the action of th 
Wisconsin Vocational Directors Association 4 
their recent meeting in Eau Claire—the 4p- 
pointment of a committee to work with the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin extension division in de- 
veloping a broader program of vocational edu- 
cation. The vocational directors, wishing 
meet the demand for advanced technical instruc- 
tion, accepted the proffer of assistance from the 
extension division officials. The tentative pr 
gram, which will be worked out in detail at “a 
meeting of the joint committee next month, will 
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use both correspondence study and evening class 
instruction facilities of the university. George 
P. Hambrecht, state director of vocational edu- 
cation, stated at the Eau Claire meeting that he 
would favor giving state aid to vocational 
schools in order to enable them to pay fees of 
students taking correspondence study in ad- 
vanced courses through the university extension 
division. The evening classes, which members 
of the university faculty would offer at the voca- 
tional schools, would be arranged jointly by di- 
rectors of schools and extension field represen- 
tatives. 

ConsoLipaTion of the various departments of 
the Board of Education of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church in the new Chicago headquar- 
ters, 740 Rush Street, has been accomplished 
with the shipment of furniture and records 
from the New York office. The reorganization 
brings together the work of the old Board of 
Education, the Board of Education for Negroes, 
the Epworth League and the Board of Sunday 
Schools. The board has under its supervision 
over one hundred and thirty academies, theo- 
logical seminaries, professional schools and col- 
leges and universities. It administers a student 
loan fund supported by offerings taken on Chil- 
dren’s Day which is celebrated annually in the 
churches. Over 35,000 students have been aided 
by this fund, which now lends about $300,000. 


“To determine the influence of home conditions 
and health upon the school work of children,” 
the U. S. Bureau of Education made a special 
study last session of a group of 64 pupils in 
Seott School, Chieago, in grades 2 to 8, in- 
clusive, who had failed of promotion. Exami- 
nation of the children by a physician from the 
Chieago Health Department showed that not a 
single child was free from some physical defect. 
It was found that 54 of them, or 84 per cent., 
had goiter, adenoids or tonsil defects; and in 
29 cases there were teeth defects. Although 
parents were notified and requested to have 
the children given needed attention, in 80 per 
cent. of the cases, either because of poverty 
or indifference, nothing was done to build up 
the health of the children. Investigation of 
home conditions showed that 48 per cent. of 
the children lived in broken homes, and in 45 
per cent. of the homes the mothers were either 
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working or had died. The discovery was made 
that 42 of the children, or 65 per cent., had 
been in the school only five months or less, 
indicating that their parents belonged to nomad 
groups following floating trades, or were wan- 
derers traveling from place to place. 


Ir is announced that the Carnegie Foundation 
will cooperate with the authorities of the Vati- 
can in a reorganization of the Vatican Library. 
This gives definite assurance that the plans 
projected last spring will be carried through 
and that there will be made available for public 
use a mass of invaluable material which has 
hitherto been buried among thousands of un- 
catalogued books. Insufficient funds and in- 
sufficient space have always prevented any at- 
tempt to index properly this mass of literature. 


Tue children attending the elementary schools 
in London, numbering about 500,000, on August 
23 returned to their schools after the summer 
holidays, which began on July 21. As a gen- 
eral rule the number of absentees after the 
close of the holiday is small. An unusual vari- 
ation this summer applies to about 6,000 chil- 
dren and 200 teachers who are connected with 
13 schools in Whitechapel and other parts of the 
East End of London, and whose main vacation 
starts on August 29 and runs to September 26, 
in order to enable the children to go hop-picking 
in September. It is estimated that nearly 30,- 
000 London school children go into the hopfields 
every September. The 6,000 children referred 
to had a week’s holiday from July 28 to August 
5, and then resumed their school work. As 
they are having from August 29 to September 
26 as holiday, they will get in all three extra 
days as “compensation” for having the holiday 
split into two sections. The experiment is 
arousing considerable interest among school 
teachers and parents, and may, it is thought, 
lead to a further investigation of the advantages 
of the divided holiday, having regard to transit 
and other general considerations. There is 
much opposition to such division. 

Tue Polish Minister of Education has sent a 
circular to all schools in which they are notified 
of the educational privileges granted to minori- 
ties. Henceforth, Jewish, Ukrainian, White 
Ruthenian, German and other “Minority” 
schools will be entitled to use the language em- 
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ployed as medium of instruction not only as a 
“studies language” but as an “administration 
language,” the privilege extending to communi- 
cations with the central authorities. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN 
AUSTRALIA 


Eacu of the six states in Australia has a uni- 
The oldest is that of Sydney, which 
was established in 1850, the first Senate or gov- 
erning body having been appointed on the 24th 
of December of that year. At the first matricu- 
lation examination 24 candidates passed the 
required test. Women students were admitted 
in 1881. An important epoch in the eduea- 
tional system of New South Wales occurred in 
1912, when the University Amendment Act was 
passed. This act made the university the culmi- 
nating point of a completely coordinated sys- 
tem of state education. The passing of this 
measure made the education system of New 
South Wales from primary schools through the 
secondary schools to the technical colleges or 
the university a progressive and continuous 
whole. 

When the university was established in 1850 
there were three professors. The present staff 
consists of 32 professors, 6 associate professors, 
5 assistant professors and 160 lecturers and 
demonstrators, besides 17 honorary lecturers. 

The University of Melbourne was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1853 and its first 
Council or governing body was appointed in 
April of that year. Its degrees, like those of 
other universities of Australia, are of equal 
status to those of any other university in the 
British Empire. 

The University of Melbourne, which began in 
1855, with schools of arts and law, has now a 
staff of 20 professors, 4 associate professors, 
134 lecturers and demonstrators and 131 as- 
sistants. The conservatorium of music which 
is attached to the university has a staff number- 
ing 46. In New South Wales, the Conserva- 
torium of Music is a separate institution worked 
directly under the control of the Department of 
Education. 

The University of Adelaide was established in 
1874. Its establishment was largely due to the 


versity. 
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munificence of the late Sir Walter Watson 
Hughes and Sir Thomas Elder. The academic 
work of the institution was commenced jy 
March, 1876. At first there were 4 professors, 
The present staff consists of 18 professors, 119 
lecturers and demonstrators and 55 miscellane- 
ous assistants. The Elder Conservatorium of 
Music has a staff of 19. 

The University of Queensland was established 
in 1910. Provision has been made for a corre. 
spondence study department in connection with 
the institution. At the present time there are 
11 professors, 18 lecturers, 3 assistant lecturers 
and 20 miscellaneous assistants. 

The University of Western Australia was 
established in 1912. There are 7 professors, 
27 lecturers, 17 miscellaneous assistants. 

The University of Tasmania was established 
in 1889. It is a small, but efficient, institution, 
with a staff of 7 professors, 13. lecturers, 6 
assistant lecturers and 2 miscellaneous assis- 
tants. 

The government grant to the various univer- 
sities of Australia last year totaled £281,323, 
whilst the income from private foundations 
totalled £127,385. These, with revenue from 
fees and other sources of income, produced a 
total revenue of all the universities of Aus- 
tralia of £592,433. 

At Sydney University there are 10 faculties, 
viz., arts, law, medicine, science, engineering, 
dentistry, veterinary science, agriculture, ¢co- 
nomies and architecture; Melbourne provides 
faculties in law, medicine, engineering, arts, 
science, dentistry, agriculture, veterinary s¢!- 
ence, education and commerce; Adelaide has 
faculties in law, medicine, dentistry, arts, 
science, applied science and music; Queensland 
has provision for faculties in arts, science, 
engineering, law and commercial studies, but 
the latter two have not yet been organized; 
Western Australia provides for arts, science, 
engineering, law and commerce. 

All the universities have made provision for 
evening extension lectures for the benefit 0! 
persons who are unable to take the full univer- 
sity course, and all aim at touching as large 4 
portion of the population as possible. 

S. H. Smirs 

DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 

ror New SouTH WALES 
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TWENTY-FOURTH SWISS 
“ LEHRERTAG” 

Arrer a lapse of thirteen years due to the 
World War and disturbed conditions following 
it, the teachers of Switzerland assembled for 
their twenty-fourth Lehrertag in Zurich, from 
July 9 to 11. More than three thousand at- 
tended and, in spite of unusually rainy weather, 
the meetings were an unqualified success. For 
Sunday, July 10, an open-air Landesgemeinde 
had been projected, but a heavy downpour com- 
pelled the use of St. Peter’s Church for the 
meeting, at which M. Chuard, federal executive 
of the Swiss Bundesrat, was the principal 
speaker. Dr. J. Kupper, president of the 
Swiss Teachers’ Association, Dr. H. Mousson, 
chairman of the Committee on Organization, 
and Dr. H. Stettbacher also addressed the meet- 
ing, the latter diseussing the spirit and work 
of Pestalozzi. On the same day National 
Councilor Otto Gléckel, of Vienna, delivered 
the principal address at an afternoon meeting, 
his theme being the truly amazing progress 
made by the schools of that city since the revo- 
lution. On Monday, July 11, the work of con- 
tinuation schools was diseussed by School In- 
spector A. Schwander and Professor Robert 
Seidel. 

Many interesting sectional meetings were held, 
among them one on the teaching in an attractive 
and effective way of the harmful effects of alco- 
holie beverages. The conference offered a large 
number of social events, including two presenta- 
tions by the Teachers’ Musical Club of Zurich 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, two banquets 
and an evening entertainment in the Tonhalle, 
and a trip on the lake, the latter offered by the 
Teachers’ Association of Zurich. 


R. C. B. 





DISCUSSION 


HIGH-SCHOOL SPELLING 
Busivess men complain, and justly, that the 
average high-school graduate can not spell cor- 
rectly the words commonly used in everyday 
business. They say that these young people, 
though schooled sometimes on academic lists of 
words from Webster or the Standard, are not 
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able to spell for correspondence the words of 
ordinary business life. Non scholae sed vitae 
discimus. Much of our curriculum, following 
tradition, has the nature of training for life, 
but part of it, and certainly its spelling, can 
be made to be immediately useful to the young 
graduate seeking employment. I have spent too 
many years on the classics to be disposed to 
over-emphasize the so-called “practical” subjects 
to the detriment of the languages and mathe- 
matics, but I do feel that high schools all over 
the land are too often allowing themselves to be 
disapproved by the business world because of 
the unfitness of their graduates to meet intelli- 
gently the demands of business. Actual experi- 
ence in the business is the only way to learn 
many of its demands, hut a very imperative need 
may be satisfied in advance by the mastery of 
business spelling. 

And what, you ask, do I mean by business 
spelling? 

Prior to taking up college administrative 
work I served nine years as high-school prin- 
cipal, first in a town of 16,000, next in a larger 
city. The business needs of even the first were 
great enough to require most of the graduates 
of our commercial courses. Local business men 
were therefore the employers whom most of our 
students had to satisfy. I went therefore di- 
rectly to those business men for the answer to 
my question. By distributing among business 
men of our city sheets stating our wish to pre- 
pare the high-school students on words most 
used in the local business houses and requesting 
each man to write twenty or more words which 
he found often misspelled in his particular line 
of business I gained the desired content for our 
work in spelling. From the department stores 
to the small merchant and from professional 
men lists came promptly. There were, of 
course, many repetitions of words common to a 
number of businesses. There were a few rarely 
used words included. But on the whole those 
lists furnished me an intelligence of the local 
business demands in spelling. 

I could safely assure any student ambitious 
for a position in town that the mastery of those 
words would be an invaluable asset for his ad- 
vancement, 
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How help the less ambitious student? Words 
of all the lists were grouped in fifties. One 
sheet of fifty words was posted the second week 
of each month on the board in each sub-as- 
sembly or session room. This allowed at least 
a fortnight’s study before written examination 
on those fifty words was held the first Tuesday 
of each month. Every student in the high 
school was required to take these monthly spell- 
ing examinations. Every student who made less 
than 90 per cent., i.e., misspelled more than five 
words of the fifty, and every student who for 
any reason whatever was absent from the ex- 
amination took spelling twice a week after 
school for the ensuing month. 

Three years’ trial of this system convinced 
me of its effectiveness. Good spellers were 
making a useful review, fair spellers were gain- 
ing accuracy and poor spellers, by learning two 
or three words a day, were going to master in 
each school year 450 words demanded in every- 
day business life. 

That the students were really appreciative of 
our gathering the words they would need for 
local positions was evidenced by the way they 
took hold. For instance, the forty-seven seniors 
one month missed only three words, giving their 
sub-assembly a percentage of 99.87. This sug- 
gests competition between the several classes, if 
further incentive be necessary, but at Kewanee 
the staying after school for my spelling class 
was sufficient requirement to spur on the dul- 
lards. 

WENDELL S. Brooks 


CourRIER COLLEGE, 
CuicaGo, ILL. 





QUOTATIONS 


THE CHURCH SCHOOLS 

THE one hundred and sixteenth report of the 
National Society . . . is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant report that this famous educational so- 
ciety has ever issued. The announcement that 
progress is being made in almost every area to 
meet the modest demands of the board of edu- 
cation as to the “black-listed” elementary schools 
is one that the public has a right to expect. The 
terms of the announcement seem to indicate that 
there are still many bodies of managers who are 
not doing their duty, and, as a matter of fact, 
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there are still many rural school buildings that 
are a disgrace to the Church of England. ()y 
March 24 last Lord Eustace Percy claimed in 
the House of Commons that he had shown “the 
fullest sympathy with and consideration for the 
difficulties of non-provided schools,” and he 
promised that he would not “harry with any 
unreasonable demands those who are proceeding 
with their plans as quickly as inevitable diffiey). 
ties allow.” That is a reasonable policy, so far 
as it goes, but the implication from the state. 
ment is that the president would “harry with 
reasonable demands” school managers who are 
proceeding with reconstruction of almost dere- 
liect school buildings as slowly as the board of 
education will allow. It would be absurd to 
harry the willing managers, but, as Lord Eustace: 
Percy knows, there are managers who are defy- 
ing the board of education, and, in these cases, 
it is neeessary for the board, for the local edu- 
cation authorities, for the National Society and 
the diocesan authorities and the Church Assem- 
bly to intervene. At any rate, the stage has been 
reached when substantial reparation of schoo! 
buildings is going on, and the National Society 
is hard put to it to find the funds for the nee- 
essary grants. The special appeal made by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for funds to meet 
these special demands has not been generously 
answered, despite the munificent lead given by 
Lord Iveagh. 

If all were done that should be done in this 
matter of the renovation of buildings the chureh 
educational authorities would still be unprofit- 
able servants of the community unless they 
came into line with the educational policy o! 
the age as represented by the report of the Con- 
sultative Committee on the education of the 
adolescent. The hopeful side of the National 
Society’s latest report is that the advisers of the 
Chureh of England have at last realized that 
the church schools must no longer lag behind in 
the way of organization; that education must no 
longer be a merely parochial matter, and that 
the needs of a great rural population can 2 rt 
be met by means of a great number of small 
schools giving “elementary” education of : 
meager kind. It is time that the National So- 
ciety should change some portion of its officia! 
title in view of its change of policy. It 15 0° 
longer a charitable society. Indeed, by the 17"! 
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of things it maintains its work partly by the 
cleemosynary attitude of the state towards the 
schools that the society represents. The title, 
“The Incorporated National Society for Pro- 
moting the Education of the Poor in the Prin- 
ciples of the Established Church throughout En- 
sland and Wales,” is misleading. It is not “the 
Poor” only who have access to the schools. They 
are public elementary schools. Moreover, so far 
as Wales is concerned, the title is not only irri- 
tating and misleading, but is a formal misnomer 
that members of the disestablished church in 
Wales might very well resent. The society by a 
better name would have a better chance of elicit- 
ing the support of earnest churchmen and 
churchwomen. The principle underlying na- 
tional education to-day is that every child born 
into the nation has a right, apart altogether 
from the financial position of the parents, to 
such an education as his or her abilities can take 
advantage of. It is not a question of poor or 
rich, of Jew or Gentile. , 

It is a step in the right direction, however, 
that the National Society has proclaimed a na- 
tional policy and adopted the educational prin- 
ciples underlying the report of the Consultative 
Committee. The report lays emphasis on local 
weaknesses. It declares that “in not a few areas 
... the problem of the area as a whole is not 
being properly faced, and consequently the 
money and energy expended are not being ap- 
plied to the best advantage.” The diocesan 
areas, in a word, must be organized as a whole 
and cooperation established between adjacent 
areas. No doubt there is a difficulty in bringing 
on to the various diocesan associations of schools 
men and women of competence in educational 
administration, though it might be thought that 
the cathedral towns, at least, should supply some 
educational administrators. The strengthening 
of the diocesan associations is a matter of high 
church poliey. The report frankly states that 
there is still too great a tendency to deal with 
the matter of educational organization “from a 
purely parochial point of view” and to disregard 
the indications of future developments furnished 
by the Report on the Edueation of the Adoles- 
cent. In other words, so far as education and 
the training of teachers are concerned, there is 
“i Urgent need for the revival of the medieval 
‘ystem by which the diocese was regarded as an 
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educational area for all forms of education. But 
this weakness is not universal. In some areas 
“the situation is definitely and adequately in 
hand.” There is no reason why it should not be 
“definitely and adequately in hand” in all the 
dioceses if the Bishops play the part of Magister 
scolarum.—London Times Educational Supple- 
ment. 





REPORTS 


ADMINISTRATIVE TENDENCIES IN 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE increasing appreciation of the value of 
summer study shown by teachers and other 
adults as well as by undergraduates during 
the past two decades, and especially since 1915, 
has resulted in a striking development in the 
number and size of summer sessions through- 
out the United States. Thus, for 1926, over 
seven hundred university, college and normal 
school sessions were listed by the United States 
Bureau of Education, about 55 per cent. being 
maintained by colleges and universities. Com- 
parative figures for twenty-three such institu- 
tions showed an enrollment of 38,740 in 1916 
and 75,502 in 1926, a gain of 94 per cent., and 
individual schools report even more striking 
gains during the past ten years, some being 
as high as four or five hundred per cent. A 
few sessions already rival the academic year in 
attendance. 

This sudden expansion of a comparatively 
new institution to provide for the increasing 
army of summer students naturally led to con- 
siderable pioneering in problems of organiza- 
tion and administration, from which have de- 
veloped more or less definite summer session 
policies and practices. Certain of these ten- 
dencies are presented here, although without 
any assumption that procedures now in effect 
are those which will enable the summer sessions 
to function at highest efficiency as the demands 
upon them become more complex. 

The data used concern fifty-five well-known 
and representative colleges and universities, 
forty-two public and thirteen private, informa- 
tion being secured through the kindness of the 
various directors and from summer catalogs 
for 1926. 
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LENGTH AND Dtvisions oF SESSION 


On the basis of length, the summer sessions 
studied fell into three groups. First, were the 
intensive six weeks sessions, representing ap- 
proximately one half a term or one third of a 
semester, reported by twenty-two institutions. 
Next were those of intermediate length, equiva- 
lent to one half a semester, including five of 
eight weeks, one of eight and one half, and three 
of nine weeks, a total of nine. The third group 
were practically summer quarters, there being 
three of ten weeks, twelve of eleven weeks, two 
of eleven and one half, and seven of twelve 
weeks, twenty-four in all. 

Fifty-four per cent. of the private schools 
and 36 per cent. of the state schools were in 
the first group. For the second group the per- 
centages were fifteen and sixteen, respectively; 
for the third, 31 and 48 per cent., showing a 
tendency on the part of the public institutions 
toward the long session, while the private 
schools, being necessarily more self-sustaining, 
favored the shorter sessions. Private schools 
maintaining long sessions were Chicago, South- 
ern California, Stanford and Syracuse. 

The twenty-four institutions in group three 
above all divided their long sessions into two 
terms, eighteen making the terms of practically 
even length or using a 6-5 basis. Two schools 
reported Saturday classes during the second 
term. Other divisions made were 6-4, by two; 
7-5, and 8144-3. Stanford used the plan of 
organizing some courses on the six and others 
on the ten-week basis; Southern California 
put first term courses on the basis of six or of 
eight weeks, followed by a four-week term; 
Idaho began graduate courses three weeks be- 
fore the opening of the regular six-week ses- 
sion; Kansas State offered a separate four-week 
session for special groups during August which 
overlapped on one week of the regular nine- 
week session; and Oregon organized its first 
post session of four weeks. Variations were 
frequent in a single institution in the length 
of session for professional schools or for special 
types of work as coaching schools, field camps 
or courses given in conjunction with outside 
agencies. 

Generally speaking, there was continuity of 
work from term to term for the long-session 
students, as well as opportunity for new stu- 
dents to enter the second term. 
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ARTICULATION WITH THE ACADEMIC Year 

Of fifty-two institutions giving information 
on this point, all but two reported that the 
work of the summer session was related closely 
to that of the regular year. This articulatio, 
was effected chiefly by incorporating the ss. 
sion as a quarter or definite unit of the year 
program, by continuity or repetition of courses 
of the academic year and by retention of a larg: 
part of the faculty for summer teaching. 

As indicated above, about one half of the 
public schools and 44 per cent. of the entire 
group reported sessions of ten or more weeks 
in length. At least eight of these schools are 
on the four quarter basis, and in the rest the 
effect was practically that of an additional 
quarter as far as the opportunities for stv. 
dents were concerned. 

As regards departments or schools repre- 
sented, there was obviously an increasing tev- 
dency toward identity with the academic year 
While it is true that the basis for selection o/ 
summer courses and instructors is usually the 
potential demand for such work rather tha: 
any right to representation, per se, in most ir- 
stitutions the interests of the summer constitu- 
ency were sufficiently varied to warrant the in- 
clusion of nearly all types of liberal arts work 
in the summer program. Professional courses 
in education were of course in greatest demand, 
but in the larger schools it was quite common 
to find offerings in law, medicine, architecture, 
business administration, or commerce, journal- 
ism and even engineering, in addition to courses 
in musie, fine arts, physical education, hom 
economies and certain technical, agricultural or 
industrial fields which are represented in thi 
secondary schools. 

The development of the long session makes 
it inereasingly possible to offer basic semester 
or quarter courses of the regular year with litt! 
or no modification. Such courses were 2 
given extensively in the short sessions, in 8 
breviated or condensed form and numerous 
other regular year courses of 
teachers were announced. Substantial offerings 
of advanced or graduate nature were char 
teristic and were especially featured in matiy 
sessions. Practically all courses, graduate ° 
undergraduate, were given full recognition '- 
ward degree requirements. 

The difficulty of giving laboratory courses 
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a short session was often met by providing for 
full-time work in such subjects during the sum- 
mer, so that a satisfactory equivalent for a year 
course might be completed in one summer. 
Numerous schools also operated field camps in 
engineering, geology and other sciences which 
were laboratories for regular year students as 
well as for interested summer groups. 

Members of the regular university or college 
faculties constituted, on the average, three 
fourths of the summer staffs for 1926, as re- 
ported by twenty-three institutions, the figures 
for individual sehools varying from 45 to 98 
per cent. The high professional status of the 
summer instructional staffs was shown by the 
fact that of the regular faculty members re- 
tained for summer teaching in the above 
schools, 28 per cent. held the professorial rank 
and an additional 12 per cent. were associate 
professors. Deans and heads of the more im- 
portant schools and departments were com- 
monly “on the job” during the summer, and 
in the larger schools faculty members outstand- 
ing for research or instructional activities were 
expected to serve quite regularly in the sum- 
mer session. 

The importance of new or special courses 
for summer students, particularly for teachers, 
and of the strengthening of summer faculties 
by the addition of prominent instructors from 
other institutions, outstanding school adminis- 
trators or practical workers in other fields 
should not be minimized, however. Such 
courses and instructors were given significant 
attention in all eatologues, and were doubtless 
a larger factor in swelling the summer schools 
attendance in many cases. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Although many summer sessions in both state 
and private institutions were begun on prac- 
heally a self-supporting basis, it is now common 
practice to recognize summer instruction as 
part of the desirable service of a state school, 
and to make a provision for it in the annual 
budget which will cover a necessary deficit. 
This plan is followed in thirty-nine of the 
‘orty-two state schools, and in eighteen the as- 
‘igned budget inereases from year to year 
with increased returns from the session, al- 
though not always in fixed ratio. Of thirty-five 
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institutions which reported on the extent to 
which the summer session depended on its earn- 
ing for support, five stated from 25 to 50 
per cent.; eleven, from 50 to 75 per cent.; four 
over 75 per cent.; and four were self-sustain- 
ing. Eleven others depended to a slight extent 
or not at all upon their income from fees, these 
incomes, however, usually being 50 per cent. or 
more of the summer costs. 

Of the thirteen private schools, eleven re- 
ported an assigned budget which was commonly 
equivalent to the summer income. Eight were 
self-supporting and three others earned from 
60 to 90 per cent. of their cost. 

The summer session is financed as an integral 
part of the academic year by Chicago, Iowa, 
Ohio State, Stanford and probably by other 
schools. Those institutions which report sum- 
mer sessions that “pay out” usually include 
only instruction and administration as the sum- 
mer costs, although overhead costs are occa- 
sionally added. This phase of summer school 
accounting has not been extensively developed 
as yet. A substantial surplus was seldom re- 
ported for any session. 

In accordance with general institutional prac- 
tice, summer fees have been increased materially 
during the past few years. In no phase of ad- 
ministration, however, is lack of uniformity 
more apparent than in the size and type of 
fees charged. Nine institutions (five private 
and four public) out of fifty-three based tuition 
upon credit points, the fees varying from $1.50 
to $10 per point (semester hour). In addition, 
these schools commonly imposed a registration 
or university fee of from $1 to $6. 

A single fee covering registration, tuition 
and special services was most common, such 
fees for sessions of ten or more weeks ranging 
from $10 to $90, and for six-week sessions, from 
$5 to $50. Special fees, as health service or 
student union, were listed occasionally, and 
charges frequently differed from one school or 
college to another within the same institution. 
Laboratory charges and privilege fees, as for 
late registration or change of course followed 
the practice the rest of the year. Tuition for 
separate terms of long sessions was roughly 
proportional to the length of the term, although 
at least two institutions made the same charge 
for one or both terms. 
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Sixteen public schools charged non-resident 
fees of from $2.50 to $15 for six to nine week 
sessions, or for one term of a long session, and 
from $6 to $20 for long sessions. Reducing 
to a per week basis all fixed fees that could 
be ascertained for a resident student carrying 
a normal load, with no special charges, the 
weekly cost in private schools varied from $3 
to $11, with a median at $7.50; for the public 
schools, the lowest cost was $.83 and the high- 
est was $7.50, the median being $2.20. 


ENTERTAINMENT AND RECREATION 


Much emphasis upon extra-curricular activ- 
ities of all types was found in nearly all sum- 
mer sessions, partly as a professional feature 
and partly because the organized group ac- 
tivities of the year preceding do not carry over 
into the summer, with its largely changed con- 
stituency. In many cases, elaborate programs 
of excursions and sight-seeing trips, lectures, 
concerts, receptions, picnics and sports and 
games were outlined, sufficient indeed to oe- 
cupy the spare hours of the casual student and 
even to tempt the serious-minded graduate to 
relaxation. 

Such programs were commonly under the 
supervision of a special director and tended to 
capitalize environmental features, particularly 
the sight-seeing opportunities of the large city, 
or points of historic or scenic interest. The 
emphasis upon social, cultural and recreational 
features seemed to represent a definite attempt 
to provide for the general welfare of the stu- 
dent and to build up a wholesome summer ses- 
sion morale. 

A rough classification of extra class activities 
gave the following groups in order of frequency 
of mention: lectures by prominent speakers, 
assemblies and convocations; excursions, pic- 
nies and “hikes”; concerts, dramatics, readings 
and “movies”; sports and games; social gath- 
erings, parties, “stunts” and dances; receptions 
and dinners. These activities seemed to con- 
tribute materially to the life and spirit of the 
sessions, and to meet with general approval as 
desirable features, although several directors 
felt that such events were over-emphasized or 
that they should be more spontaneous. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


The early practice of making the summer se. 
sion a separate and centralized administratiy, 
unit still prevails. A director or dean was 
given full responsibility, subject to the presi- 
dent, for all phases of the session in forty-eight 
institutions. In three schools, the directors 
were assisted by advisory committees, and four 
others placed the administration in the hands 
of executive councils or boards, at least two of 
the latter group making the summer organiza. 
tion similar to that of the year. This concen- 
tration of authority in a single individual or 
committee makes immediate and direct action 
possible and assures rapid adjustment to chang- 
ing summer demands. 

The work of the typical director is arduous, 
customarily involving the determination of sun- 
mer policies, either individually or in admin- 
istrative conferences; the preparation of a 
budget with proper detailed assignments; the 
selection of the staff and the courses; the prep- 
aration and issuing of many types of pub- 
licity, including a preliminary announcement 
and the summer catalogue with its complete 
schedule of classes and events; much correspon- 
dence with prospective students and visiting 
instructors, due attention to all routine details 
of organization, and general supervision while 
the session is under way. 

The selection of instructors and courses, 4 
critical feature, was commonly effected through 
conferences with the various deans and depart- 
ment heads, who made recommendations subject 
to the final approval of the directors. Thirt 
seven of forty-five schools did not regard any 
division of the institution as having “vested” 
rights to summer representation in courses oF 
instructors if the interests of the session de- 
manded otherwise, and three gave conditioned 
answers. In the larger schools, however, divi 
sion heads were usually largely instrumental! 12 
the selection of summer staffs and courses 
within their respective organizations. : 

In conclusion, the continued growth an¢ 
popularity of the summer session seems 4 
sured. There is apparent a definite tendency 
toward making this work an integral part © 
the year, especially by providing longer ** 
sions, by placing them more nearly on the 
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same financial basis as the other parts of the 
year, by extensive offerings of fundamental 
sourses, both undergraduate and graduate, 
and by greater representation of all divisions 
of the institution. In view of the large 
special summer clientele, however, it is prob- 
able that summer sessions will continue to 
offer many distinetive features of instruction 
and recreation and that a somewhat separate 
administrative organization will be retained as 
most effective in dealing with the many char- 
acteristic problems presented. 
F. L. Srerson 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


AN OBJECTIVE STUDY OF STUDENT 
HONESTY DURING EXAMINATIONS 


Tue following experiment was performed in 
a psychology class composed of college sopho- 
mores and juniors, all of whom were planning 
to teach, many the following year. The insti- 
tution did not have the honor system. Three 
students, trustworthy and genuinely interested, 
selected the problem of student honesty as a 
thesis topic, and, under the writer’s guidance, 
developed and used the experimental procedure 
which follows. The experimental method is un- 
usual; the study might perhaps be considered 
one in social psychiatry. 

In order to find out what students would do 
when given a partial or total opportunity to 
cheat in examinations, the following three situa- 
tions were used. In the first, which we shall 
designate Situation I, the instructor sat in the 
front of the room and read a book, glancing 
about the room but little during the test. In 
the second, Situation II, he remained in his 
office, adjacent to the classroom but out of 
sight. Students had no assurance that he 
might not reenter at any moment. In the first 
two situations nothing unusual was said to the 
class; in all respects the tests were conducted 
as ordinary weekly quizzes. In the third, Situa- 
tion III, the instruetor walked across the cam- 
pus to the library; he could be seen en route 
there from the classroom windows. After giving 
out the questions, he told the class he had an 
errand at the library, spoke of the fact that as 
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college students, many of them about to be 
teachers, he believed they could be trusted, and 
placed them upon their honor; exacting, how- 
ever, no promises from them. 

An attempt was made to have the tests in 
the three situations of about equal difficulty. 
The students knew in advance that they were 
to be tested on those days. Each of the tests 
was composed of four essay-type questions. 
The class met at eight o’clock in the morning; 
and this experiment was conducted in the month 
of April: that is, in the latter half of the sec- 
ond semester. The classroom in which the test 
was given was smal] for the size of the class. 
Because of this, there was considerable oppor- 
tunity to cheat. The three students mentioned 
above, who acted as observers, were seated so 
that each had eleven students to watch. Each 
reported that she was able to see the members 
of her group without difficulty. The student 
observers attended the tests with the others but 
merely pretended to answer the questions, not- 
ing on their own papers such observations of 
cheating as they saw. They rewrote these obser- 
vations on special tabulation sheets after class. 
At the end of the experiment they compiled 
their observations. Their reports were handed 
in without mention of names at the time the 
experiment was made. A key was included with 
their report so that after the grades had been 
recorded in the registrar's office, other phases 
of the problem requiring the student’s names 
(intelligence level, standing in the course, re- 
sponse to the questionnaire, ete.) could be stud- 
ied with the aid of the data they had collected. 
This insured for the student observers a com- 
plete freedom from the feeling of being tale- 
bearers and from any possible resentment which 
the other students in the class might feel were 
they to learn later on of this study. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the rest of the class, so far as is 
known, are still unaware of their participation 
in this experiment. 

The class contained no boys. In the writer's 
opinion, its members were representative of the 
better type of college girl. This he bases on 
such facts as these: that there was very little, 
if any, cutting of class, and that the students 
displayed considerable interest in the work of 
the course as shown by questions asked, class- 
room attitude, and other similar behavior. If 
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a subjective comment is relevant, it may be 
added that the results were a decided surprise 
to the writer and likewise to the student 
observers. 

Three possible means of cheating were re- 
corded. These were: use of notes, requesting 
information of a neighbor, and copying from a 
neighbor’s paper. The results are given in 
Tables I and II. It is interesting from the 


TABLE I 
METHODS OF CHEATING USED, BY SITUATIONS 








Copied from 








— — saaeeee neighbor’s Total 
paper 
I 0 1 9 10 
(N-32) 
II 8 3 1 12 
(N-31)1 
III 6 0 8 14 
(N-31) 
Totals each 
type 14 4 18 36 
TABLE II 


AMOUNT OF CHEATING DONE BY THE GROUP (N-32) 














N umber Number who Number who Number 
who did cheated cheated who 
not cheat -" cheated 
once twice . 
at all thrice 
Situation Situation 
11 I-3, II-3, I&II-11I& 3 
IlI-3 III-3, II 
& ITI-5 
Total-9 Total-9 


standpoint of method of cheating used to note 
the increase in the use of notebooks in Situation 
II over the amount in Situation I. In Situation 
III no spoken requests for information oc- 
eurred. This fact is also of significance. By 
way of further description of the experiment it 
should be noted that previous to the experi- 
mental tests, the class had been subjected during 
examinations to very strict proctoring by the 


1One student who cheated in Situation I was 
absent from the cther two tests. In Table II this 
individual is. grouped with those who cheated once. 
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TABLE III 
INTELLIGENCE TEST ScorEs BY GROUPS IN Rew- 
TION TO BeHAvior (Oris S—A) 








ee 








— Cheated Cheated Cheated Total 
cheat once twice _ thrice group 
N ... 1l 9 9 3 32 

Range ..39 to 71 44 to 66 43 to 61 41 to 63 39 to 7) 
Madn. ...... 60.0 51.0 51.0 41.0 53.1 
Mean 58.7 54.0 49.6 48.3 54.2 
i 9.0 8.0 5.7 10.1 9.3 
instructor. Another factor to be considered. in 


connection with a possible repetition of this 
experiment, would be the desirability of varying 
the order in which the three situations oceurred 
in our study. 

After the objective data had been obtained, 
a questionnaire was submitted to the class. This 
was answered anonymously. In order to com- 
plete the experiment, identification marks were 
placed on the backs of the papers. Lack of 
data from a few who were absent and from 
others whose papers were not identified, account 
for the discrepancies in numbers in the numer- 
ical summary of the result of the questionnaire 
study. The totals for each answer are given in 
parentheses after each question. These result 
constitute a summary of the answers given by 
these students in relation to their own actual 
behavior in the experiment. 

Question 1: Do you believe students are ™ 
capable of being trained to be honest im examr- 
nations and that therefore the honor system 
an impossible ideal? Yes (5); No (27). 

Of four who answered in the affirmative tw 
were identified as not having cheated at all, one 
had cheated in Situation I, and one in Situa 
tion III. 

Question 2: Would you favor the adoption of 
the honor system here at 
Yes (22); No (10). 

Of the nine students who gave negative T 
plies five had not cheated at all. One had 
cheated in Situation 1, two in Situation Ill, 
and one had cheated all three times. Of 10 
affirmative replies, seven had not cheated at #!), 
four had cheated once, four twice, and one three 
times. 
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Question 3: When you are not under the 
honor system do you feel justified in cheating tf 
you have @ chance? Yes (13); No (19). 

Of nine who replied positively, all but one 
had actually cheated in the experiment. Two 
had cheated all three times, two twice (both in 
Situation II1), two others only in Situation 
III, one in Situation II, and one had been pres- 
ent only in Situation I and had cheated then. 
In other words, of eight who had been present 
end had copied in Situation III, six answered 
the question affirmatively. 

Question 4: Have you ever cheated and justi- 
fied yourself in this way? Yes (8); No (24). 

" ‘Three of the five who answered this question 
affirmatively and were identified had cheated in 
this experiment. 

Question 5: Do you think you would be able 
to refrain from cheating if you were placed 
upon your honor? Yes (31); No (1). 

The negative reply to this question was given 
by a student who had cheated only in Situation 
III. 

Question 6: Have you ever cheated in an ex- 
amination? Yes (21); No (10) (one blank). 

Of seven identified who answered this ques- 
tion in the negative, four had cheated in this 
experiment, three had not. 

Question 7: Have you ever cheated on an ex- 
amination in this class? Yes (1); No (31). 

The question was answered negatively by all. 
One blank was answered incorrectly; question 5 
being answered negatively, question 7 affirma- 
tively. 

Question 8: Du you resent it when some one 
copes from you? Yes (12); No (20). 

Uf nine who answered affirmatively, six had 
not copied during the experiment. 

Question 9: Is your opinion of a person low- 
ered if he cheats in an examination when the 
instructor is in the room? Yes (14); No (18). 

Of thirteen answering the negative, nine had 
cheated during the examination. Of ten an- 
swering affirmatively, six had not cheated at all. 

Question 10: If the instructor is not in the 
room? Yes (24); No (8). 

Uf six who answered in the negative, four 
had cheated in this experiment; two in all three 
‘tuations, the other two only in Situation III. 
The remaining two who answered negatively 
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had not cheated at all. Of twenty who gave 
affirmative replies, seven had not cheated at all, 
eight had cheated once, and five had cheated 
twice. 

Question 11: Would you be more apt to cheat 
if the instructor were watching the class than if 
he were out of the room? Yes (24); No (8). 

Of those who answered in the affirmative, six 
had not cheated, one had cheated in all three 
situations, one in Situations II and III, and 
one in Situation II. Of those who answered in 
the negative, four had not cheated at all; three 
had cheated once and of these one had cheated 
in each situation. Six had cheated twice, three 
of them in Situations I and III, three in Situa- 
tions II and III. One had cheated three times. 

Question 12: Was the honor system used on 
examinations in your high school? Yes (6); 
No (26). 

Of five who had the honor system in high 
school only one had cheated in this experiment. 
The one who cheated was the society type of 
girl with many outside activities, who had been 
absent on glee club trips, and needed a “C” in 
the course in order to graduate; she was natu- 
rally quite anxious about her success in the 
course. Of the four who did not cheat, only one 
was a superior student (the sort of person one 
could be sure would be honest in examinations) : 
one was a repeater, and one was worried and 
working hard for a “C” grade, and the other 
was a negress making a bare “C” grade. 

Question 13: In your grade school? Yes (1) 
No (31). 

The only one who had had the honor system 
in the grade school did not cheat at all in any 
part of the experiment. This student had also 
had the honor system in high school. She is 
the repeater referred to in the discussion of 
Question 12. 

Question 14: Do you think girls are less likely 
to cheat than boys? Yes (9); No (23). 

Of five who answered affirmatively, two had 
not cheated, three had. The reader will recall 
that the class was composed entirely of girls. 

Another interesting question to consider is 
the intelligence tests of those who cheated and 
those who did not. Table III gives this briefly 
for scores on the Otis Self-Administering Test 
of Mental Ability, Advanced Examination, 
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Form A (30 minutes). The groups designated 
in Table III are small, but a comparison of 
their Means and Sigmas indicates a definite 
tendency for the intelligence of the 
groups to be higher in direct relationship to 
the amount of honesty displayed by them in 
the experiment. It should also be noted, how- 
ever, that the Range of the group who did not 
cheat at all is the most extensive. The entire 
class group studied is representative (so far 
as intelligence test results in the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Test of Mental Ability are con- 
cerned) of students of representative American 
colleges. According to Otis’s table of percentile 
seores' of college students for the test, the 
median, Q, and Q, are practically identical for 
the students in this class and college students 


levels 


taken at random. 

The relationship between success in the course 
and honesty in the experimental examination 
situations will be presented by showing the pro- 
portions who received each grade, and who did 
not cheat at all. The reader will recall that 
grades were made out before the instructor had 
any information regarding who had cheated in 
the experimental tests; which, of course, were 
not scored at all, nor in any way included in 
the student’s grades in the course. Of those 
who received the grade of A, 100 per cent. had 
mot cheated; 67 per cent. of those getting the 
grade of B, had not cheated, 20 per cent. of 
those getting C, 25 per cent. of those making D, 
and 0 per cent. of those who failed the course 
had not cheated. 

By way of conclusion, several facts deserve 
mention. First, the amount of cheating is a 
significant and challenging fact. Sixty-three 
per cent. of the group studied actually cheated 
in one or more of the experimental situations. 
When the instructor was in the room and not 
especially observant, 31 per cent. cheated; when 
he was in an adjoining room, 39 per cent. 
cheated; when he placed them upon their honor 
and went across the campus to the library, 45 
per cent. cheated. These proportions are espe- 
cially striking in this class because these stu- 
dents seemed to be comparatively a rather su- 
perior group. This is a subjective estimate 
based upon the comparison of them with fifty 


1 Page 7, ‘‘Manual of Directions,’’ 1922. 
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or sixty similar groups taught by the write 
in representative American colleges, J 

by the objective criteria of intelligence test 
scores, this group when compared with the 
standards for college students on the Otis Self. 
Administering Test of Mental Ability, is repre 
sentative of college students in general, 

Second, there is a significant positive re. 
tionship between honesty in these examinations 
and scores made on the Otis Self-Administer. 
ing Test of Mental Ability. 

Third, the positive relationship between hon- 
esty while taking examinations and success in 
the course is rather marked. Cheating eyi- 
dently seems to be in part “the expression of a 
felt need.” 

Fourth, a very striking and optimistic note 
is sounded by the fact that four out of five 
students who had had the honor system in high 
school did not cheat in these examinations, This 
would not be especially significant if the four 
students had all been a selected group, making 
“A” or “B” and definitely superior in their gen- 
eral personalities. On the contrary, with the 
exception of one of them, these students were 
typical rather of individuals whom the instrue- 
tor might have expected to be more likely to 
cheat than the average. The one girl who had 
had the honor system in high sehool and did 
nevertheless cheat was a society type, heavily 
encumbered in extra-curricular activities. She 
made a score on the Otis Test placing her in 
the 25th percentile for college students, was 
making a “D” in the course and had to have 
“C” in order to graduate. These facts would 
seem to indicate that student honor in regard 
to cheating during examination periods, like 
ability in arithmetic or in history, may be 4 
product of training. These data especially sug- 
gest that until we are willing to provide specific 
training in honesty in the examination situation 
beginning in the primary grades we will not be 
justified in expecting honesty among students, 
or in the too self-righteous condemnation of 
lapses from it at those times. 

This whole problem of student behavior dur 
ing examinations is an important one, and well 
deserving of further experimental investigaiion 

Norman Fenton 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 
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